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PREFACE 


Those who have had the pleasure of listening to Cyril Jolly lecture 
on early Methodism in Norfolk will be pleased that he has now 
published this book, including within it much information that of 
necessity the lectures could not contain. 


Methodism had a stormy start in most parts of the British Isles, 
and nowhere more so than in Norfolk. Norwich and Yarmouth, in 
particular, were centres of external opposition and internal strife. 
Lynn was little better. Diss and many villages had a lot to endure. 
Although much of what happened in those first sixty years is lost 
the author has enabled us to capture the ethos and spirit of the 
Wesleys and their helpers in those turbulent times. 


I am happy to commend this valuable book and in so doing to 
express my admiration for the work that Cyril Jolly has done, both 
in speaking and writing, for the cause of Methodism and its people. 


HUBERT J. MARTIN 
Chairman, East Anglia District 
Methodist Church. 


INTRODUCTION 


Before Methodism arose in the early eighteenth century, the life 
of England presented a sombre picture of spiritual destitution. 
Wickedness openly flaunted itself throughout the land and among all 
classes. The Court was vulgar and society coarse. Most prominent 
statesmen were unbelievers, noted for the immorality and grossness 
of their lives; Sir Robert Walpole, the prime minister, was no 
exception, setting an example of brazen licentiousness. Much of 
literature was foul, and the Church was ineffectual. The organised 
Church fell into two main groups: Anglicans and Dissenters. Neither 
was making any impact upon the people. 

Of the former, the clergy were said to be “the idlest and most 
lifeless in Europe”’.! Dr. W. J. Townsend, the Methodist historian, 
says, ““There never was such licence among so-called ministers of 
religion as at this time’’. The fox-hunting parson and absentee rector 
were open scandals—of 12,000 livings, over 3,000 were impropriate 
and 4,165 sinecures, or non-resident livings.2 The rectors enjoyed the 
rich incomes leaving the parishes to be cared for by poorly paid 
curates; like the clergyman at Brandon, twice-married, with twenty- 
eight children, trying to live on £65 per annum, and serving two 
churches nine miles apart, as well as teaching a charitable free school.3 
A subscription on his behalf was started in Cambridge, and in those 
days before family allowances, must have been welcome! 

Against these abuses Wesley blazed, “Indolent clergymen, pleasure 
taking clergymen, money loving clergymen, praise loving clergymen, 
preferment seeking clergymen—these are the wretches that cause the 
order in general to be contemned.’”4 

The Dissenters consisted chiefly of three bodies; Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Independents (Congregationalists). The Established 
Church and the State had harried them all with vicious legislation 
under the Tudors and Stuarts; the Act of Uniformity (1662) and the 
Conventicle Act (1664) were attempts at eradication rather than 
repression. Not till the accession of William and Mary (1689), and 
the Toleration Act the same year, was there much relief. Even 
more destructive than this persecution by the Establishment were 
the bitter doctrinal controversies that raged among Dissenters in the 
early eighteenth century. Arianism and deism ate into them like 
cankers, so that eventually many Presbyterians became Unitarians 
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or Arians, and the internecine strife left the Independents unsure of 
themselves and their message. Little wonder that religion was held 
in contempt! Indeed, to speak of religion in a public place was to 
invite ridicule. Montesquieu, a friend of Chesterfield, visiting England 
in 1732, wrote, “There is no such thing as religion in England, if one 
speaks of religion, everybody begins to laugh”.5 The observation 
that the darkest decade for Christianity in England was between 1730 
and 1740, could well be true—and at the end of this decade Methodism 
was born. 

To sharpen the focus nearer Norfolk, a contemporary observation 
in the noted Church Book of the Congregational Church at 
Wattisfield, just into Suffolk, shows how a faithful church secretary 
looked out on his generation following the death of the pastor, Mr. 
Wickes; Ist July, 1733. ‘““This church has sustained a very great and 
unspeakable loss, being now left in a destitute, bewidowed state...... 
at a time when error, infidelity, and iniquity abound; and the love 
of too, too many to the truth as it is in Jesus waxes very cold. A day 
wherein the faithful labourers in Christ’s vineyard are so few, and 
the deceitful and sophistical corrupters of the word and doctrine 
so many...” 

John Wesley’s summary of the nation was, ‘“‘Ungodliness is our 
universal, our constant, our peculiar character.” 

So, the need for revival was “‘writ large’. And God was not dead. 
Into the foreground of this gloomy picture come three evangelists, 
George Whitefield and the brothers John and Charles Wesley. 
In February, 1739, Whitefield, to bring the Gospel to the people, 
accepts the “offence” of preaching out of church and the Wesleys 
followed in April, earning the contempt of “‘icily regular” clergy by 
their zeal. There were many determined attempts to stop the 
evangelists in the coming years, often by clergy of the Established 
Church who had no liking for such “‘disorderly methods’’, or whose 
lives were brought under rebuke by the revived preaching of the 
Cross. Nevertheless, under the Holy Spirit, burning words from 
burning hearts set the fire of religious revival running from town to 
town through the land. 

This is the brief narrative of how the flame was kindled in Norfolk. 


Somewhere, at some time, John Wesley may have declared his 
strategy for evangelising Norfolk, but in the absence of any record 
it appears he concentrated on the three main centres of population, 
Norwich, King’s Lynn and Great Yarmouth. Apart from that, there 
seems no pattern, no plan of campaign: the large north-eastern 
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triangle of the county, Wells—Caister—Norwich, is an area where 
John Wesley never rode (apart from one visit to Sheringham); and 
small market towns such as Wymondham, North Walsham, Holt, 
Aylsham, Attleborough and Watton were unvisited. Yet he paid 
seventeen visits to Loddon; and Forncett and Kenninghall came 
within his itinerary. 

This, of course, was his policy in general. He preferred to work in 
the large towns where they would “listen and repent”, and he 
expressed a poor opinion of farmers in general, ‘‘Of all people in the 
kingdom, they are most discontented’; and of farm workers. 
Indeed, Wesley left huge tracts of agricultural Britain quite unvisited ; 
a few areas, almost entire counties,7 never saw the small, neat rider 
with his High Churchman-Tory prejudices who was being used of 
God to quicken a nation. He did indeed regard the world as his 
parish, but felt that with such voracious demands on his time, he 
must go where he could do the most good. 

He could not have a rigid rule, for sometimes he heard an urgent 
cry, ““Come over into Macedonia and help us’’, and answered. That 
happened when he went to Loddon and to Long Stratton, and in 
1757, as he was passing through Thetford a man (Andrew Rolph), 
urged him to go to Lakenheath. As a result he formed a deep friend- 
ship with John Evans (who had licensed his own house in 1756, and 
in August, 1757, built a chapel near it), and went out of his way 
over open, difficult heathland, fourteen times. 

The coming of Methodism to Norfolk is not necessarily the record 
of the visits of John Wesley, in fact, he pioneered hardly any place 
in the county; other workers ploughed the first furrows and planted 
the seed. This was as it had to be, and as he wished it. The band of 
devoted preachers and workers who heard God’s call, and accepted 
John Wesley’s leadership were eager to break new ground with the 
Gospel, just as the first disciples did after Pentecost. No leader could 
have set them a greater example of zeal for Christ and sacrificial 
labour than did Wesley. 


NORWICH 


At no other place in Britain was opposition to Methodism so 
bitter, so prolonged, and so organised as in Norwich—then the 
Jargest manufacturing town and third city in the kingdom. Wesley, 
however, did not pioneer Norwich; a lay Methodist preacher visited 
the city three years before he went, and met with an amazing response. 
That preacher was James Wheatley. He was an interesting, but not 
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an exemplary character, and before he left Norwich he had brought 
a slur upon the name of Methodism. Whether or not that slur was 
deserved it is now difficult, if not impossible, to decide. Early writers, 
such as the historian W. Lorkin, and Wesley himself, accepted as 
truth the scandal that caused Wheatley to be banished from the city, 
but in view of the questionable character who brought the accusation, 
and Wheatley’s defence in a booklet he published, one wonders if 
his enemies, numerous, influential and most virulent, did not achieve 
by subtler means what they failed to do by violent opposition. Was 
Wheatley saint or sinner? If the former, his character has never 
been cleared. If the latter, we can only admire his high courage under 
long, bitter persecution. 

James Wheatley, a Welshman, and cobbler by trade, was accepted 
as a Methodist lay preacher in 1742, only four years after the first 
lay preacher, John Cennick. Wesley had been bitterly criticised by 
his fellow clergymen for permitting lay preaching, but defended 
himself saying, “I know of no scripture which forbids making use 
of such help in a case of necessity, and I praise God who has given 
even this help to these poor sheep, when their own shepherds pitied 
them not.” 

Wheatley preached for several years and was a popular, accepted, 
hard-working preacher. In Wiltshire he was a “burning and shining 
light”, but fell into error, and the Wesley brothers investigated his 
case. On 25th June, 1751, from Bristol, they wrote to him expelling 
him:— “‘We can, therefore, in no wise receive you as a fellow- 
labourer, till we see clear proofs of your zeal and deep repentance: 
of this, you have given us no proof yet. You have not so much as 
named one single person, in all England or Ireland, with whom you 
behaved ill, except those we knew before. 

The least and lowest proof of such repentance which we can 
receive, is this—That till our next Conference (which we hope will 
be in October), you abstain both from preaching and practising 
physic. If you do not, we are clear; we cannot answer for the con- 
sequence.” 

He was the first preacher expelled from Methodism. He came to 
live in Norfolk, professed deep repentance and was re-admitted as a 
preacher by the Wesleys. He visited Norwich in September, 1751, 
where he was unknown. Outside an inn he saw a soldier of “‘serious 
disposition” on guard, and asked if he knew of any religious people 
in the city. When the soldier was relieved from his duty he took 
Wheatley to the house of a Puritan (probably Mr. Jermyn), where, 
we presume, he was given hospitality. 
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These pioneering preachers, had, of course, no organisation 
behind them, and had to fend for themselves. Later, when societies 
were established, the preachers were lodged and fed by the society 
where they went, and for clothes they applied to the steward. In 
time, each circuit allowed its preachers £3 per quarter for clothes 
and books.’ Some tried to carry on a trade, as St. Paul did, and even 
sold quack medicines (as presumably Wheatley had done). 

Wheatley began preaching in Norwich under the trees on Tombland 
and at the Felon’s Gate on Castle Hill. As a preacher he must have 
been outstanding, although Wesley wrote of him in the ““Arminian 
Magazine” of 1779, ““He was never clear, nor perhaps sound in the 
faith. According to his understanding so was his preaching, an 
unconnected rhapsody of unmeaning words.” He added, that other 
preachers followed Wheatley’s example in “this new manner of 
preaching, entirely new” to Methodists, “preaching of what is spoken 
of as the Gospel without any reference to the law, as speaking much 
of the promises, little of the commands.” Wesley wanted a man’s 
actions to show his change of heart, and his preachers to teach both 
the law and the Gospel: “‘God loves you; then love and obey Him. 
Christ died for you; therefore, die to sin. Christ is risen, therefore 
rise in the image of God. Christ liveth evermore; therefore live to 
God till you live with Him in glory.” 

Whether or not Wesley’s assessment of Wheatley’s preaching is 
just, the response was immediate and staggering, for it is recorded 
that 2,200 people gave in their names as candidates to form a 
Methodist society. A truly remarkable response. (The population of 
Norwich ws then 36,000 with 7,139 houses). Moreover, as a result 
of this religious awakening there was seen a noticeable improvement 
in the moral tone of the city’s life—‘‘some rogues became honest men, 
some indolent men became industrious’’. The newspapers commented 
that there was less swearing and cursing in the streets. One source 
calls it “fa remarkable reformation”, adding, “‘many thousands 
attended the ministry of the Word.” Indeed, the facts support this 
claim, for there was a spontaneous demand for a preaching-house, 
and a temporary building was erected on Timberhill, just off Orford 
Place, on the lines of George Whitefield’s ‘““Tabernacle’”—a huge 
wooden building, built in Moorfields, London, in 1741. Wheatley 
named his preaching-house the “Tabernacle”. That it was a timber 
and tile building is evident from two pamphlets: “The Chronicle of 
the Preacher”, published in Norwich 1753 (2d), obviously written 
by Wheatley; and ‘“Anti-Chronicle”, 1753, an anonymous and 
scurrilous reply to the former pamphlet, in which it states that an 
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“old German’. (This was probably a play on the name of Mr. Jermyn, 
a supporter of Wheatley), “built him a SHUD and called it the 
‘Tabernacle’ ”’. 

This Tabernacle was to be much ‘“‘in the news”’ in the next year. 

The central area of Norwich was then a tangle of alleys and 
narrow streets, ill-paved, undrained, and a dump for house, shop 
and inn refuse. Citizens were drenched on rainy days by water 
pouring off the gutterless roofs; the streets were so narrow that 
people squeezed themselves through the dark alleys or “burst into 
shops to avoid being crushed against the walls” by some cart. The 
cobbled streets were unpleasant from decaying heaps of refuse, and 
the cattle market, as may be imagined, had a particularly unenviable 
reputation. 

The Castle Meadow, the road above the Back of the Inns, did not 
exist in the eighteenth century; it was then the Castle Ditches, and 
led to the open yard of the Bell Inn, which was about to become a 
focal point for unrest in the city. 

The moral reformation in Norwich was not to everyone’s liking— 
it meant less profits to some, and was a rebuke to the lives and 
activities of others. Gin drinking, for instance, was the curse of the 
poor and a national vice (in 1749, London had an estimated 17,000 
private gin shops); Methodism would spoil this market. 

The following account of how Methodism was received in Norwich 
was given by a Presbyterian minister, Rev. T. Dixon, in a letter dated 
September 28th, 1751:— “For a few weeks past, there has been a 
Methodist preacher in this city: he preached four or five times every 
day; but constantly morning and evening on the hill upon which the 
Castle stands, when he is greatly crowded, especially on the Lord’s 
days; it was computed that the last Lord’s day he was attended by 
8 or 10,000. The mob is thoroughly in his interest, as appeared when 
some young gentlemen very imprudently fired some crackers among 
them; when in the bustle the preacher was thrown from his table and 
received a slight wound in the leg. Some of the gentlemen lost their 
hats and wigs, and had their coats tore to piecés, being likewise much 
bruised; and probably a few lives were saved by rolling down the 
hill, the descent of which is nearly perpendicular. (It has been railed 
round since then.) No worse consequences have attended this affair 
than the breaking of a few windows in the house where the preacher 
lodges. Upon this disturbance the preacher changed his discourse 
to the stoning of Stephen. The magistrates have no further interposed 
than civilly to desire him to finish his exercise before the darkness of 
the evening, lest, upon being interrupted, the irritated mob should 
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carry terror and desolation through the city; with which request he 
has complied. 

He is so illiterate that he does not speak true English. He teaches 
faith, regeneration, and instantaneous conversion, from whence good 
works will flow; but morality, without the immediate extraordinary 
operation of the Spirit, is of no avail. 

Three hundred at least he converses with in one day, who come 
to him one by one, inquiring what they must do to be saved. He sells 
six-pennyworth of hymns, which, for the illiterateness of the com- 
position, and the strangeness of the sense, if they have any, are 
perhaps not to be matched. 

Some of the people have got a notion that he is an angel, or 
superior to a man; but having been so happy as to touch him, they 
declared that he is indeed a man, though much beyond any man 
since the time of our Saviour and His apostles. 

We are not apprehensive of his doing us any harm, but, if any of 
our people should be disposed to follow him, we should think it a 
real advantage to be rid of them. I think the Methodists behaving 
peaceably should not be molested. While I injure no man, I have 
certainly a right to attend upon that preacher whose nonsense most 
exactly suits my nonsense.’ 

We see from this account that, as happened elsewhere, the early 
preaching stirred up hatred in many. It soon became more vicious, 
and here, an organised opposition was started in the form of a club, 
aptly calling itself the ““Hell-Fire Club’’, with its headquarters at the 
Blue Bell (now the Bell), on Orford Hill. A similar club had been 
formed at Medmenham in Buckinghamshire about two years earlier. 
The Norwich club was said to be composed of “indolent, rich young 
men with principles inimical to government, and a determination to 
crush Methodism.” This club drew to itself various disaffected ele- 
ments, as well as ruffians ready to enjoy and profit by a brawl. 
Some writers say the club was formed of “blasphemous Jacobites”, 
for still fresh in men’s minds was the Second Jacobite rebellion of 
1745, when Charles Edward Stuart with an army of highlanders had 
marched as far south as Derby. 

The policy of the Hell-Fire Club was simple; to bribe toughs 
with money, strong beer and liquor, to break up Wheatley’s meetings. 
In “A True and Particular Narrative of the Disturbances and Out- 
rages that have been committed in the City of Norwich since Novem- 
ber, to the Present Time, 1752,” published in 1752, there is a testimony 
by Richard Lodge, one of the rioters, of how the riots started:— 
On November 21st (1751), from the “Crown and Stars” in St. John, 
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Sepulchre, seven butchers and five weavers, their faces blackened 
with cork, armed with cleavers and marrow-bones, carrying a drum, 
and cow horns for blowing, some with bullock hides thrown over 
their shoulders; all well primed with drink, set out for the Castle 
Ditches where Wheatley was thought to be holding a meeting. A 
Mr. Tinkler, a currier, had gathered his gang together, and William 
Foster and others had been similarly active elsewhere, so that when 
the various groups met, they numbered over three hundred. Wheatley, 
warned of what was brewing, had gone to the Tabernacle, so the 
mob went there and for ninety minutes created an uproar with drums, 
horns and shouts of, “Church and King! Down with meeting- 
houses!” 

They tore down the fences and molested worshippers coming out 
of the building, crowding some against a wall. Liquor was plentifully 
supplied to them by six “‘gentlemen” from the Squirrel in St. John, 
Timberhill. The same tactics were adopted the next night, but more 
violence was used against the Methodists. Mr. Smart, a tailor, being 
severely mauled by Foster. The mob dispersed when it was rumoured 
that the Court was coming to read the Proclamation. The next day, 
some of the rioters went to Foster’s house and told him they were 
frightened that warrants would be issued against them. He told them 
to have no fear as he would bail them out till sessions, and would 
then pack the jury so that no true bill would be found against them. 
While speaking, a warrant was in fact, served upon him for breaking 
the leg of a Mr. Johnson. Foster promptly asked Lodge to swear that 
Johnson had struck him first. This Lodge refused to do. Angrily, 
Foster abused him and tried to get others to give false witness. 

Shortly after, eighteen of the rioters complained that the sixpence 
they were paid was too little “for such dirty work”. The club 
members thereupon gave them several shillings each. 

Historians have observed that mid-eighteenth century Justices 
administered the law according to their prejudices: “They were 
indulgent to loose livers, but severe on poachers, Puritans and 
Dissenters”.!° Certainly the Norwich magistrates followed this 
course and showed the predicted leniency to the rioters, so that when 
some were arrested and sent to prison other magistrates allowed their 
immediate release on trivial bail. The attitude of the justices at this 
early stage naturally encouraged the rioters so that these disorders, 
which could have been quelled with ease by prompt, firm action, 
grew until the situation got out of control, and the whole city was 
involved in nine months of civil disturbance. For some months easy 
bail was granted after arrests, so that the troublemakers were soon 
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back at their work, feeling emboldened by the insipid law adminis- 
tration. More than once, the rioters rescued those arrested by the 
constables, defying the law. In or near London and Bristol, the 
justices put down mob violence against the Methodists firmly and 
promptly,!! but in most other places the “Arm of the Law” was 
short and feeble, especially when the magistrates had no sympathy 
with the victims of unrest. The rioters knew this and when the mob 
broke into one Norwich house during the troubles and ransacked it, 
one of them taunted the Methodist owner, ‘““You haven’t an Oliver 
Cromwell for mayor now!” 

Some of the worst anti-Methodist riots, at Colne in Lancashire, 
in 1748, were organised by the curate, George White (who ended his 
dubious career by drinking himself to death). This did not happen 
in Norwich, and there is no reliable information that clergymen 
took an active part in fostering violence. 

Richard Lodge testified : ““On Tuesday last (January 28th, 1752), the 
mob came with drums, horns, clappers and an image, and in most 
cruel manner beat and disturbed the people: some they knocked 
down, some they wounded, some they throw’d down and stamp’d 
upon them .... the doctors have employment enough to take care 
of the wounded. They went to the Tabernacle, broke the pulpit 
and windows, pulled down the seats and destroyed a great part of 
the building.” 

The riots continued for months, at times putting the city in uproar. 
One report says, ““The city is filled with a pannick (sic) fear. The mob 
are now many thousands.” The dragoons were called out at various 
times and the mayor and swordbearer read the Riot Act. Several 
arrests were made, but the fires of unrest were well alight, and many 
“agin the government” found it politically advantageous to keep 
them burning. In February, 1752, the cries of, ““We are Jemmies 
men. Let us throw off George and bring in Jimmy,” were heard. 
Indicating that the Jacobites were using the riots for their own ends. 
This really alarmed the Justices—it was one thing to shout, ““Down 
with the Methodists!” and another, ““Down with George!’’, and 
other treasonable things against the Crown. But the Justices were 
not now masters of the situation, indeed at this time, over most of 
England there was no effective police, and the rougher characters at 
Norwich gained boldness in the face of official bias against the 
Methodists. At this stage the magistrates arrested sixteen men and 
sent them to gaol but several were quickly released on bail. In January, 
1752, an article appeared in the London St. James “Evening Post’, 
criticising the J.P’s for their timidity and neglect of duty. The 
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correspondent said that the Hell-Fire Club claimed four aldermen, 
and some magistrates had joined them in stopping the Methodists. 
More reports and letters from Norwich followed in the next few 
weeks. 

During the troubles, the Tabernacle was made unusable; 4,000 
tiles were stripped off; doors, windows, pulpit and fittings smashed, 
and fences pulled down. An attempt to saw through the main timber 
supports was foiled. Many Methodists were badly hurt. In April, 
three ‘“‘gentlemen”’ with ruffles at wrist, beat a man almost to death, 
and the previous month Wheatley was besieged in a house licensed 
for preaching, for seven hours, and eventually got away over roofs 
and walls. Many of the Tabernacle congregation were mauled. In 
May, two women were thrown into the river and ridiculed as ““Dear 
Hearers’’, but rescued before they drowned. Others were ravished 
and molested in the streets. A man was thrown into a cess-pit. Houses 
were frequently forcibly entered by the crowd and the occupants 
terrified. Two determined attempts were made to murder two 
preachers, Silverthorne and Cudworth. Once, when Wheatley had 
been summoned to court, the crowd surrounded it and he could 
not leave—so much for the law! 

Wheatley, of course, was the main target for violence, and he 
suffered several brutal attacks. On 26th February, he was dragged 
out of the Tabernacle into the Castle Ditches by a mob shouting, 
‘Now is our time. Now you may do it. Murder him! Murder him!” 
One rioter cried, “Hold him fast, and Ill flick my knife into his 
body.” 

At another time, a witness stated, “they rent his clothes quite off, 
shirt and all, they stuck their nails into his flesh, beat him with their 
fists and with sticks, others pelted him with stones and dirt. His upper 
parts being all naked and nothing but blood, wounds and bruises, 
his flesh rent and his spirits fainting his head fell on one side and he 
faintly said, ‘If they will have my life let them take it.’ ’” In the Castle 
Ditch he was so viciously attacked that, although the constables 
and his supporters got him away and a physican and surgeon were 
obtained, his life hung in the balance for some days. When able, he 
was moved out of the city to recover. 

It was an incident similar to that which happened in 1743, at 
Nottingham, to John Wesley, when his brother Charles said, ‘He 
looked like a soldier of Christ. His clothes were torn to tatters.’’!2 

Throughout all this Wheatley bore himself with admirable courage 
and resolution, even dignity. Neither violence nor threats could 
silence him, although once, at the request of the Justices, he did not 
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preach for some time, as they thought the unrest would thereby 
subside. But as it made no difference, Wheatley gave notice that he 
would resume preaching, and looked to the magistrates to check the 
troublemakers. Similarly, the Hell-Fire Club (possibly concerned 
at the serious turn of events), tried to make a truce with him not to 
preach, and although Wheatley kept his part of the agreement they 
did not, or could not. 


At the height of the unrest, in May, 1752, forty-four members of 
the Tabernacle congregation bonded to pay £5 each to build a new 
chapel, the old one being obviously unusable. The new building was 
erected near St. Martin-at-Palace church, in Bishopgate, almost in 
the shadow of the cathedral. It is an area steeped in the city’s 
history: just down the road is the Lollards’ Pit, where in 1531, 
saintly Thomas Bilney was burned at the stake, and many others in 
Mary’s reign died for “‘opinion’s sake’’, including Cicely Ormes, a 
young married woman of Dereham living in St. Andrew’s parish, 
who died singing the Magnificat in the flames: on a wall opposite 
the Tabernacle site is a tablet marking the spot where Lord Sheffield 
was killed in the Kett Rebellion of 1549; the Great Hospital almost 
adjoins, and the ancient “Adam and Eve”’ public-house is but ten 
paces from the front wall. 


The Tabernacle to seat 1,000, was designed by Thomas Ivory, the 
famous Norwich architect, who also designed the Assembly House 
and Octagon chapel. It was his first building in Norwich. There was 
a fine preacher’s house, but the chapel was somewhat severe, being 
without adornment and screened by a high, plain wall. The site cost 
£230 and the building £1,530. It was a big venture, but, as Charles 
Atmore, the Norfolk early Methodist preacher and writer, says, “His 
popularity was so great he erected one of the largest chapels in the 
city.” Wheatley’s popularity sprung from sympathy for his courage 
and bearing against the mobs during the riots. 

While the brick-and-tile chapel was being built George Whitefield 
came to Norwich and preached for several days. He wrote, “‘For these 
three days past, I have been preaching twice a-day. In the mornings 
we have been quiet; but in the evenings the sons of Belial have been 
somewhat rude. The place built here for public worship is much 
larger than yours at Newcastle; and, I believe, hundreds of truly 
awakened souls attend. What cannot God do?’’!3 And in a letter to 
Mr. Keene, “In spite of all opposition God has caused us to triumph 
even in Norwich. Thousands attend twice every day, and hear with 
the greatest eagerness.” 
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Attacks of sickness and frequent preaching much exhausted 
Whitefield before he returned to London. 


Wheatley licensed the chapel for preaching on 30th March, 1753, 
and among those who signed the application was Timothy Keymer, 
who was to publish the accusation of immorality against Wheatley 
which led to his downfall. 


Whitefield opened the Tabernacle in August, 1755, and _ his 
preaching attracted many members from the Foundery. This was 
misconstrued to Wesley, who regarded it as an intrusion, and pro- 
tested to Whitefield. He courteously replied that no intrusion was 
intended and he had no wish to “turn the tide out of Wesleyan 
channels, as he had only come to Norwich at the last minute at the 
request of Lady Huntingdon (1707-1791), the noble, godly woman 
who was taking a great interest in the Tabernacle and of whom George 
III once said, ‘‘I wish there was a Lady Huntingdon in every diocese 
in the kingdom.” !4 


Whitefield’s letter to Wesley from Norwich, 9th August, 1755, 
“Never was I more satisfied of my call to any place, than of my present 
call to Norwich. The Redeemer knows the way I take. I came hither 
purely for His glory, without the least desire to make a party for 
myself, or to please or displease any other party whatsoever.” 
Colonel and Mrs. Galatin had requested Lady Huntingdon to ask 
Mr. Whitefield to dedicate the Tabernacle. 


The Countess contributed generously to the building. Later, 
Wheatley was to offer the lease to Wesley and when he gave it up 
in 1766, Wheatley left it to John Hook, grandfather of Dr. Hook 
and Theodore Hook. It would appear Hook held it until Lady 
Huntingdon took over. He applied for a preaching licence for the 
Tabernacle on 11th January, 1775. In February that year Lady 
Huntingdon paid John Hook £66 for his expenses at the Tabernacle, 
and on 17th February, hired it at £40 per annum. Mr. Shirley, Mr. 
Glascott and Mr. Bowman then took the pulpit. Shirley excited 
much attention in 1777, being grandson of the first Earl Ferrers, 
and many gentry came to hear him. He laboured valiantly and the 
Countess wrote, ““Dear Mr. Shirley is so blessed and owned of God 
at the Norwich Tabernacle.... His ministry is so faithful.” She 
visited the chapel in 1776 with Augustus Toplady and Lady Anne 
Erskine. She said Toplady. preached to a congregation of 4,000 of 
whom 600 were communicants. Also that year she purchased 
Wheatley’s share in the building for £900 and it came into her 
Connexion, together with another chapel to seat 100 on the Dereham 
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Road. She appointed seven trustees to manage the Tabernacle, 
including appointing and revoking ministers. 

Earlier, in 1758, William Cudworth, who had supplied the pulpit 
after Whitefield left, invited Robert Robinson to assist him at the 
Tabernacle. Born at Swaffham in 1735, Robinson was educated at 
Hamond’s Grammar School, Swaffham, and then at Scarning 
Grammar School, under Rev. Joseph Brett, who had been tutor of 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow. Robinson had intentions of going into 
the Church but on his father’s death, straitened circumstances 
forced him to be apprenticed in 1749 to a hairdresser in London. 
Hearing Whitefield preach made him serious minded and in 1755 he 
became a Calvinistic-Methodist. He ministered at Mildenhall and 
at the Tabernacle in Norwich where he married and was regarded as 
a “‘teacher of the highest order”. He later seceded with thirteen 
members and formed an Independent church in St. Paul’s parish, 
Norwich. It was the first division at the Tabernacle. Robinson then 
turned Baptist and most of his members returned to the Tabernacle. 
He received adult baptism at Great Ellingham Baptist church from 
the Baptist minister, Dunthorn, in 1759, and the same year, aged 
twenty-four, became pastor on trial for a Particular Baptist church 
in Stone Yard, Cambridge, his stipend was but £3. 12s. Sd. per 
half year! However, he became well known and persuaded his folk 
to accept open communion in 1761. He wrote several learned works 
including “‘History of Baptism and Baptists”. His great hymn, 
“Come Thou Fount of every Blessing,” was published by Wheatley 
in Norwich.!5 He became increasingly eccentric and died at Birming- 
ham in 1790. He was one of Methodism’s early gifts to the Baptists. 

Lady Huntingdon made it a condition “that the preacher should 
hold the doctrine of the Articles and Homilies of the Church of 
England’, but, of course, the chapel was licensed as a Dissenting 
meeting-house! Lady Huntingdon herself preached here and several 
students from her theological college, Trevecca. William Cudworth, 
who was so antagonistic to Wesley, was minister here for several 
years. Mark Wilks, after being at Trevecca with his celebrated 
brother Matthew Wilks, took over here in 1776, as minister. He was 
successful here, at Yarmouth and in the villages. Standing in the 
pulpit where the great Whitefield had often preached his appearance 
was of a stripling and unarresting but when he announced his text 
his unusual manner caught attention. 

Wilks had to leave in 1778 on marrying, as it was against the rules 
of the Connexion. The Countess tried to find him another chapel, 
but eventually some of the members separated and bought a church 
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built by Rev. Thomas Bowman, vicar of Martham, for evangelical 
ministrations, in St. Paul’s, and invited Wilks back to Norwich in 
1780. They too turned Baptist, and in 1814 opened a new church in 
St. Clement’s which they had built as the congregation had so 
increased. Mary Hardy and her family often came from Letheringsett 
to hear Wilks. 

Wilks was much loved and maintained a faithful and gracious 
ministry as well as farming at Sprowston and also becoming deeply 
involved in politics—indeed, he preached two sermons supporting 
the French Revolution! He died in 1819.16 

The Tabernacle was supplied by a succession of ministers till 
1792, when D. Phillips was appointed resident minister, holding 
this appointment until 1816. He wrote, ““A Vindication of Lay 
Trustees of Norwich Tabernacle” (1816). 

In April, 1817, John Alexander was invited by the congregation 
to preach at the Tabernacle, and he gave much satisfaction, but a legal 
opinion on the control of the chapel and pulpit was awaited and in 
December it advised in favour of the Trustees, and, as they had not 
invited Alexander, he retired. But on the invitation of 400 people 
he returned to Norwich preaching in the Lancasterian School, and 
in March, 1819, a chapel 67 x 52ft was built in Princes Street which 
became a Congregational church in 1820, with fourteen members. 
Alexander ministered until 1866 and died two years later. The chapel 
was enlarged to seat 1,000 in 1869.17 

The powers of the Trustees led to a fourth secession in 1836, under 
Rev. John Dryden, who with most of the people established them- 
selves for a time in St. Andrew’s chapel, which strangely, had been 
called the New Tabernacle. 

The Trustees administered the Tabernacle until it was sold to the 
British Gas Light Co., who dismantled it in 1924, and in January, 
1953, demolished it. It had been vacant most of this century and the 
congregation of but thirty members had met in a room adjoining 
the chapel. That part of Bishopgate took the name Tabernacle 
Street, but even that is now gone! At her death in 1791, the Countess, 
who had joined the first Methodist society in 1739, and had taken 
shelter under the Toleration Act, becoming a Dissenter in 1779, left 
her sixty-four chapels and Trevecca college to four trustees. 

To revert to the Hell-Fire Club riots; the criticism of magisterial 
slackness became so sharp that sterner measures were demanded and 
taken. In April, 1752, Henry Gurney, a Quaker, stirred up the 
constables to do their duty, and himself arrested one saucy rioter 
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and committed him to gaol. In June, the Justices and constables 
were taking a tougher line and by July the riots had petered out. 

On 24th August, 1752, Wheatley and Henry Jermyn applied to 
licence two garrets for preaching in the house of Henry Jermyn in 
St. Augustine’s parish. Other houses may also have been used if the 
first Tabernacle was too damaged to repair. 

The Hell-Fire Club continued on its depraved and doubtful way 
until 1806, with drunken orgies, alleged devil-worship, and demon- 
strations of contempt for belief in punishment after death. 

Wheatley, who lived in the city with his wife, again began 
practising physic (which the Wesleys had forbidden), and a scandal 
arose in connection with a Miss Mary Towler, later Mrs. Mason. 
Timothy Keymer, a comb-maker, printed an accusation, based, he 
claimed, on information from Mrs. Mason, entitled, “‘A Wolf in 
Sheep’s Cloathing,” (1754). Mrs. Mason was joint publisher with 
Keymer—whose reputation was certainly questionable, and who had 
supported Wheatley, signing the licence application for the 
Tabernacle in 1753. This booklet was answered in, “‘A Reply to the 
Scandalous Papers of Mrs. M...... ANGUIME Ese ec | Cae rs 
(1754). Wheatley was stoutly defended by William Cudworth and 
several others. Accusations and counter-accusations flew like bricks 
at an Irish election, but eventually Wheatley came before an ecclesias- 
tical court (which dealt with such moral cases), and the judge 
declared that, ‘““The said Wheatley be enjoined a public penance, 
to be performed in a linen cloth, with a paper pinned to his breast, 
denoting his crime.’ He was ordered to leave the city, which he did, 
possibly in 1759. He became minister of an Independent chapel in 
London, and died in 1775. Two hundred years later we still need a 
just assessment of the man who brought Methodism to Norfolk. 

Wheatley published his own account of the riots in, “An Earnest 
Appeal to the Inhabitants of Norwich’’, (1752). The term “‘Wheat- 
lamite®’, as equivalent for “Methodist”, was still in use in the city 
in 1764. 

John and Charles Wesley arrived at Lakenham, Norwich, on 10th 
July, 1754. They were accompanied by Mrs. Charles Wesley and 
Charles Perronet, son of Rev. Vincent Perronet. They were the 
guests of Captain (later Colonel) Gallatin, a Methodist Army officer 
and “bosom friend” of the Wesley brothers. On Sunday, 14th, Charles 
preached at 7 a.m. on Hog Hill (Orford Hill). John was there but 
too ill to take part as he had been at death’s door some weeks earlier 
at Lewisham, and was only part recovered. (In fact, throughout this 
year he had to take things lightly). Charles had a fair hearing of 
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2,000 people. In the afternoon on the same spot it was said that 
10,000 were present, and in the evening, among the crowd to hear 
him, were three Justices and nine clergymen. Charles said, “Again 
I preached repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. They listened with great seriousness—their hearts were 
plainly touched as some showed by their tears. Who could have 
thought the people of Norwich would ever more have borne a field 
preacher!” The following Sunday he preached to such a multitude 
as he had not seen before in Norwich, on the theme of the prodigal 
son. “For an hour and a half I shewed their sins and wanderings 
from God, and invited them back to their Father’s house. And surely 
He had compassion on them, inclining many hearts to return. God, 
I plainly found, had delivered them into my hand.” 


John spoke a little on the 18th and returned to London the next 
day. Charles had sufficient support to hire, and fit up as a chapel a 
large brewhouse near Orford Hill, from a J.P. who had reserved it 
for them. It was the site of an old bell foundry, and took the name 
‘‘Foundery’’, possibly after the ‘““Foundery’’ in Moorfields, London, 
the parent society of Methodism. So, like London, Norwich had its 
“Tabernacle” and “‘Foundery”. After preaching several times, 
Charles met many desiring membership, at 5 a.m., in praise and 
prayer and then he told them, “I am in no haste for a society; first, 
let us see how the candidates live.” 


Charles soon experienced opposition but said, “My strength 
increased with the opposition. A gentleman on horseback with others, 
was ready to gnash on me with his teeth; but my voice prevailed, 
and they retreated to their stronghold, the alehouse.”’ Mrs. Charles 
Wesley was not molested as the crowd became unruly, but Mrs. 
Galatin, wife of Colonel Galatin, their host, was sorely annoyed, 
the crowd thinking she was Mrs. Wesley. Services were held regularly 
in the Foundery and a society formed with eighteen members. 


John Wesley returned in June, 1755, reaching Norwich on the 
Monday evening extremely weary. Nevertheless, he preached to 
a large company, and stayed until Friday, speaking with each member. 
Charles also came several times. 


On 7th October, that year, a preaching licence for “the Foundery” 
was signed by William Ellis, John Scott, Thomas Hill, John Johnson, 
William Witwright and James Elwoys, in St. Stephen’s parish. In 
the following March, William Woods, and James Kershaw, the 
preachers, licensed two rooms in the house of Samuel Walmesley, 
carpenter, in St. Andrew’s parish. The same ministers licensed in 
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that July the house of Benjamin Nuthall, formerly a malthouse, in 
St. Paul’s parish. 

John Wesley came in March, 1757, as he had been given an 
unexpected sum to repair the Foundery (as agreed in the lease), and 
he engaged a builder to do the work. Thomas Walsh ‘“‘had been 
there twelve to fourteen days, and not without a blessing.” 

When John came in November, 1757, he stayed a week and visited 
the Octagon chapel, which was opened the previous year and cost 
the princely sum of £5,000. Wesley thought it “perhaps the most 
elegant in Europe’’. 

Although the brothers came at various times the work was 
principally in the hands of the itinerant preachers. In the first three 
years they changed every two months, extending their labours over 
much of Norfolk, Suffolk and even Essex; watching over existing 
societies and pioneering new places. Thomas Olivers is said to be 
the first preacher sent by Wesley to Norwich. 

The following preachers were at the Foundery:—!8 

1755 Samuel Larwood. John Houghton. Thomas Olivers. (Samuel 
Larwood eventually took a chapel in Southwark called 
Zoar. He died in 1756.) 

1756 Thomas Hanby. William Roberts. John Murlin. Enock 
Williams. J. Hampson. (John Murlin, known as “The 
Weeping Prophet”’, did a fine work in the city, and in a later 
term preached a memorable sermon on Whitefield’s death 
in America in 1770, at which time there were 160 members 
in the Norwich society. He was buried in Wesley’s vault in 
the City Road Chapel.) 

1757 Thomas Walsh. John Turner. John Fenwick. John Davey. 
Thomas Mitchell. L. Coughlan. 

(Wesley said of Thomas Walsh, ‘Such a master of biblical 
knowledge I never saw before and never expect to see again.’’) 

1758 John Manners. Nicholas Gilbert. James Kershaw. (Gilbert, 
a man of deep piety, was much beloved in Norwich. He died 
in 1763.) 

Visiting on 30th October, 1758, Wesley was lamed when his horse 
fell, but he ‘‘made shift to ride to Norwich”. He was pleased with the 
society, and on Sunday visited St. Peter Mancroft church, for sacra- 
ment, and was much impressed with the building, which was con- 
sidered the finest parish church in England except for St. Mary 
Redcliffe at Bristol. On the preceding Friday, Wheatley had called 
on him and offered the Jease of the Tabernacle for seven years at 
£50 a year. Wesley said, “‘this must be maturely considered”. He was 
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loth to take up the lease as the Tabernacle congregation had been 
nurtured in Calvinistic-Methodist doctrines. This resulted from 
Wheatley following George Whitefield who was a Calvinistic- 
Methodist, and the difference of opinion between him and Wesley 
on this theory of the Atonement led to the organisation of Lady 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and the formation in Wales of the 
‘“‘Calvinistic-Methodists”. The Countess, Howell Harris and John 
Cennick held the same views. In March, 1741, Wesley had written, 
“So there are two sorts of Methodists; those for particular and those 
for general redemption.”’ Although the controversy led to a temporary 
separation between Wesley and Whitefield, it was conducted with 
good temper on both sides and in his will Whitefield left a ring “to 
my honoured and dear friends and disinterested fellow-labourers, 
the Revs. John and Charles Wesley, in token of my indissoluble 
union with them in heart and Christian affection notwithstanding 
our differences in judgment about some particular points of 
doctrine.” 

The good temper did not apply in many societies, and the issue 
brought division and dissension. In his “History of Lynn” (1812), 
W. Richards, although a Baptist, rather gloats over the strife thus 
engendered, “Nothing could be more uncharitable, illiberal and 
unchristian than the behaviour of these two sister sects for many 
years, toward each other.’? So, when Wesley was in Norwich in 
December, and Wheatley again put his proposition he replied, 
“The congregation there will not hear me.” 

Wheatley replied, “Sir, you cannot tell that unless you will make 
the trial.” 

Wesley made the trial, though still against his better judgment. 
On Thursday, 21st, although some members were so openly hostile 
as to plant themselves in the way to prevent him entering the pulpit, 
almost all the congregation gave him a good hearing for five services. 
On Sunday evening, two noisy soldiers struck some of the con- 
gregation who had asked them to be quiet, but they were seized and 
taken to their officer, who ordered them to be whipped. On Monday 
morning, the Tabernacle folk were “much moved”. ‘Prejudice 
vanished away; a few only kept their fierceness till the afternoon,” 
wrote Wesley. 

On Christmas evening, the lease was “‘perfected’’ and executed the 
next morning before Wesley left for Kenninghall. But it was a major 
error of judgment. The Evangelist’s heart over-ruled his head. 
Though things seemed well at the time, the long-term pointers were 
for stormy weather ahead. For some years the Wesleyan Methodists 
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at the Foundery and the Calvinistic-Methodists at the Tabernacle 
ran side by side, but the arrangement was a constant source of trial 
and disappointment to Wesley and his preachers, so that he said 
more scathing things about the Norwich society than any other. 

Wesley’s trials began on his very next visit the following March 
(1759). After but three months absence, he found that of fifteen or 
sixteen hundred subscribers, not one was left! Almost in despair he 
cries, “Surely whatever help is done here, God must do it Himself.” 

He asked those who wished to restart the Tabernacle society to 
meet him next evening. About twenty did so, and he said, ‘these 
appeared like frightened sheep....”” having “been long accustomed to 
hear all manner of evil of me.” William Cudworth was mainly 
responsible for this—undermining Wesley’s influence in his absence. 

It was different at the Foundery: says Wesley, “‘How pleasing would 
it have been to flesh and blood to remain in this little quiet place, 
where we have at length weathered the storm! Nay, I may not consult 
my own ease but advancing the Kingdom of God.” 

In April that year, he pooled the Tabernacle and Foundery 
societies and divided them into classes without distinction, probably 
hoping it would help towards discipline and harmony. He also 
insisted on class tickets being shown on entering for society meetings; 
men and women sitting apart; and no spectators at Holy Communion. 
There were then 570 members. He said, “I believe they would have 
increased to 1,000 if I could have stayed a fortnight longer.”’ But he 
had already been in Norwich since 6th March and had to leave for 
the Fens on 2nd April. 

Wesley was back in August (1759), to record on 30th, “I preached 
at the Tabernacle in Norwich to a large, rude, noisy congregation. 
I took knowledge what manner of teachers they had been accustomed 
to, and determined to mend them or end them.” He told them not 
to gossip after service, but to go quietly away. 

On 9th September, he severely censured his flock telling them they 
were, “The most ignorant, self-conceited, self-willed, fickle, un- 
tractable, disorderly, disjointed society” that he knew in the three 
kingdoms. 

In January, 1760, while preaching, a young woman “sunk down 
and cried aloud. I found this a new thing at Norwich. The women 
about her got water and hartshorn in abundance; but all would not 
do. When the service was ended, I asked her, ‘What do you want?’ 
She immediately replied, ‘Nothing but Christ.’ And indeed what 
Physician beside Him is able to heal that sickness?” 

In December, he said there were fewer members in the society, but 
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they “are now of a teachable spirit, willing to be advised or even 
reproved.” 

From 17th January, 1761, he stayed until 2nd February, and 
recorded that the people were quiet during the service but when it 
ended ‘“‘one would have thought that bedlam was let loose... .not 
among the mob, but ordinary hearers.” 

On Ist February, however, he thought the society was “‘well-knit 
together. How long they will continue so, considering the unparalleled 
fickleness of the people in these parts: That God knows.” 


Leaving Lakenheath for Norwich in January the next year, Wesley 
wrote, “‘Just as we set out the storm, which had been very high all 
night, brought on impetuous rain. It was a good providence .... that 
the wind was behind us, otherwise I believe it would have been 
impossible to go on. It was often ready to bear away man and beast.” 


Those remembering Breckland before afforestation, can picture 
the horsemen struggling over the heath through the storm towards 
Norwich. 


It was in the October of 1763 that the Evangelist told the Tabernacle 
folk that he would “immediately put a stop to preaching in time of 
Church services,” and added, ““For many years I have had more 
trouble with this society than with half the societies in England put 
together.” 

Twelve months passed and Wesley summarised the fluctuations 
in the Norwich society, “I have seen no people in all England or 
Ireland so changeable as this. This society, in 1755, consisted of 
eighty-three members; two years after, of a hundred and thirty-four; 
in 1758 it was shrunk to one hundred and ten. In March, 1759, we 
took the Tabernacle and within a month the society was increased 
to above seven hundred and sixty; but nearly five hundred of these 
had formerly been with James Wheatley, and having been scattered 
abroad, now ran together they hardly knew why. Few of them were 
thoroughly awakened; most deeply ignorant; all bullocks unaccust- 
omed to the yoke, having never had any rule or order among them, 
but every man doing what was right in his own eyes. It was not, 
therefore, strange that the next year only five hundred and seven of 
these were left. In 1761, they were further reduced, namely, to four 
hundred and twelve. I cannot tell how it was that in 1762 they were 
increased again to six hundred and thirty; but the moon soon changed 
so that in 1763 they were shrunk to three hundred and ten. This 
large reduction was due to the withdrawing of the sacrament, to 
which they had been accustomed from the time the Tabernacle was 
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built. They are now sunk to a hundred-and-seventy-four; and now 
probably the tide will turn again.” 

When Wesley visited in December, 1767, he was able to state that 
he preached “‘to a quiet, well-behaved congregation”. And, in March, 
1769, the meeting-house being too small, he preached in the open-air 
—*A sight which had not been seen in Norwich for many years.” 

It was just as well that in the Providence of God, Wesley was not a 
worrier, and could say, “I feel and grieve, but by the Grace of God 
I fret at nothing.” 

Internal strife in the societies caused him more concern than 
outside persecution. In October, 1763, when a Norwich mob created 
a disturbance, he cried, “Let us only get the lambs in order, and I 
will quickly tame the bears.” 

Similarly, when a crowd attacked the preaching-house in October, 
1764, his untroubled comment the next day was, “If I could stay 
here a month I think there would be a society little inferior to that 
at Bristol.” Contentions within, rather than hooligans without, were 
his problem. 

When administering to 200 communicants in March, 1759, noting 
that many Dissenters were present (he did not regard his members 
as Dissenters), Wesley told everybody to “‘use what posture he judged 
best. Had I required them to kneel probably half would have sat. 
Now all but one kneeled.” 

The local tradition to “du different’? seems to have been strong 
even then! 

In the city it was a time of prosperity, particularly in the woollen 
trade, with thousands of women employed in their own homes 
spinning cloth. But a few years later in September, 1766, there were 
serious riots in Norwich due to food scarcity. Many rioters were 
severely punished and eight condemned to death, but two only were 
executed.!9 The magisterial leniency of a few years earlier was not 
repeated, but prejudice was still there against the Methodists, for 
when John Pawson (1737-1806), whom Dr. Adam Clarke termed “a 
man of irreproachable integrity’, came with Daniel Bumstead (a 
native of Colchester), in 1764 (17627), he said, ““Here we had very 
large congregations with abundance of persecution both in city 
and country. To break windows, disturb our meetings and abuse our 
persons, was their constant practice, especially during the winter; so 
that we were frequently obliged to complain to the magistrates: but 
they granted us little relief.” 

Although Wesley had personally to face persecution and bitter 
doctrinal arguments he was not troubled with the indifference 
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towards religion which we know to-day. As A.D. Baynes observes 
in his “History of Eastern England’’, “he soon roused the people 
from their lethargy, even in the Eastern Counties, where the clergy 
were all asleep.” 

Wesley’s lease of the Tabernacle was not a success, and he did not 
keep it for the full period but, relinquishing it, let the Tabernacle 
society go its own way, and in 1766, Wesley hired from the General 
Baptists, a chapel in St. James’s parish, known as the Priory. He 
preached in it that year. 

The preachers at the Tabernacle were :—?° 

1760 Paul Greenwood. James Glazebrook. 

1761 Thomas Ansel. Isaac Brown. 

1762 John Pawson. Daniel Bumstead. 

1763 John Oliver. John Murlin. 

1765 John Easton. James Clough. 

1766 Thomas Hanson. 

1767 William Milnethorpe. 

If Wesley was the General these preachers were his officers. They 
took full charge of societies, but did not administer the sacraments, 
so that members had to go to the parish church or wait for the 
Wesleys or Dr. Coke to come round, which might be many months 
—even years! 

About this time, 1761, Wesley, coming from London, gives us an 
insight into eighteenth century travel. He records, ““On January 13th, 
rode on horseback to Colchester; on 16th to Bury; next morning the 
17th, took horse after preaching in the morning. I never felt so 
piercing a wind as that which met us riding out of the gate at day- 
break. To think of looking up was a vain thing; I knew not whether 
I should lose one of my eyes. The wind affected it as if I had received 
a severe blow, so that I had no use of it for a time. To mend the 
matter, having a very imperfect direction, we soon got out of our 
way. However, we hobbled on, through miserable roads, till about 
three in the afternoon we got to Norwich.” , 

Nevertheless, road improvements were taking place, and in 1770, 
a turnpike road was made from Norwich to Watton, and also to 
Dereham and Swaffham. Between 1766-1823 ten main roads into 
the city were taken over by Turnpike Trustees. 

The danger from footpads and highwaymen was very real. Farmers 
of Colchester often left market early to travel in large companies 
because of robberies committed upon them when travelling singly.?! 
Without direction posts it was too easy to get lost; in the autumn of 
1759, Wesley rode from Colchester to Dunmow, but says, “here we 
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were at a full stop. None could direct us any farther. So we were to 
cross the country as well as we could. But whenever we were at a 
loss (eight or ten times), we met someone to help us out. So about 
half an hour past one we were come within sixteen miles of Sundon. 
An honest blunderer then undertook to direct us a nearer way. By 
his help we wandered up and down, till our sixteen miles grew 
into six-and-twenty.”’ 

The year in which the Norfolk and Norwich hospital was opened, 
1772, Wesley wrote, “‘at twelve I set out in the stage coach,” hitherto, 
he usually said, “I rode”. But coaches were not as handy as his horse 
for there was no coach back to London and he had to hire a chaise 
to Bury. In October that year, he recorded deep poverty in Norwich 
with ‘‘abundance of people out of work, and consequently, in the 
utmost want.” This was due to a succession of poor harvests and an 
aftermath of war, with a trade depression in shawls, worsteds and 
silks. His meetings, however, were very well attended and he com- 
mented, “One reason of which may be this: thousands of people 
who, when they had fullness of bread, never considered whether they 
had any soul or not, now they are in want begin to think of God.” 

Colchester was worse hit than Norwich for Wesley writes, “‘I 
know of none in the kingdom so deplorably poor as this.” 

To his credit, the Evangelist did more than philosophise in the face 
of need, and, apart from giving most freely from his own purse, he 
trudged on house-to-house collecting; even when eighty-four years 
old he spent five days walking through the slush of London streets 
collecting for poor relief. His example inspired his followers in 
London who between 1770 and 1789 gave £15,000 to the poor. Oscar 
Sherwin says in his “John Wesley’, ““He was the most powerful and 
active understanding friend the working classes had during the 
eighteenth century.” Wesley called himself, ““God’s steward for the 
poor.” 

Some Dissenting churches did not look too favourably upon 
Methodism in the city, apart from them being suspicious of Wesley’s 
High Church and Tory principles the Methodists were drawing away 
ministers and members of Dissenting churches. Samuel Newton, 
Congregational minister in Norwich, in 1766, bitterly complains in 
a letter, “for more than twenty years past Methodism has thinned 
your auditories, broke in upon the order of your churches, and 
infected numbers of your hearers with a phrensical kind of zeal that 
has raised them above sentiment and instruction.”22 

The Norwich congregation moved from the Priory when Cherry 
Lane chapel, in St. George’s, Colegate, was opened in 1769. A 
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preacher, Duncan Wright, laid the first stone early that year. This 
was the ‘““Mother Church” of Norwich Methodism and its home for 
forty-two years. Previously, the only place for special services in the 
city was the old White Swan Playhouse in St. Peter Mancroft parish, 
near the west end of St. Peter Mancroft church. 

There was difficulty in obtaining a site for a new chapel but John 
Perowne, a “‘twisterer” (one who twists threads on one warp to 
another in weaving), came to the rescue with the Cherry Lane site 
which was a filled-up rubbish tip giving its name to the adjoining 
Pit(t) Street. It was the same Perowne and Henry Nixon who applied 
for a licence on 2nd September, 1769. Wesley contributed £270 to 
the building and came “‘with a little company of our friends,” and 
at 6 a.m. preached ‘“‘in the shell of the new house” on 31st October, 
at its opening. In the next few days Wesley said he “‘visited as many 
of the folk, sick and well, as I possibly could;’’ (he believed that 
relief for the poor should be carried not sent, and set his members 
an example), and on Friday, the 10th (November), “leaving them 
more united than they had been for many years.” 

But the promise of unity in the society did not last, for in November 
the next year he was “‘back to square one” saying, “In all England 
I find no people like those of Norwich. They are eminently ‘unstable 
as water’. Out of two hundred whom I left here last year, sixty-nine 
are gone already.” 

George Shadford states that he was sent to Norwich in 1770 as 
assistant preacher, and a revival broke out during the two years he 
served there. He occasionally travelled to Lynn, staying two or 
three weeks at a time, and saw thirty new members added to that 
society. He came back to Norwich for a second term in 1779. Lorkin 
says he was “‘ a most alarming preacher and mighty in prayer.” 

At 4a.m. one November morning in 1774, Wesley left London to 
visit East Anglia, and on 17th examines the Norwich society and 
records: “‘Never was a poor society so neglected as this had been for 
the year past. The morning preaching was at an end; the bands 
suffered all to fall in pieces and no care taken of the classes, so that 
whether they met or not it was all one.” 

In the next few days he weeded out the unsatisfactory members, 
leaving 174 out of 204. 

He had a strange journey about a year later, coming to Norfolk 
with a companion, Thomas Marriott, steward of the Spitalfields 
society, who was insane when he left London but Wesley, of course, 
did not know it. Marriott became very ill and thought he was dying 
every moment. Wesley was in a dilemma what to do, but kept to his 
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itinerary amid much alarm: “Mr......... was so thoroughly 
disordered that it was heavy work to get him forward.” 

However, it is thought that they reached London together, but 
the sick man died six days later. 

In November, 1776, Wesley came with Rev. John Fletcher. They 
spent the coach journey pleasantly reading, talking, singing. Wesley 
found many members’ faith shaken by Antinomian doctrines and 
said he “‘showed in the evening what the Gospel is, and what it is 
to preach the Gospel. The next evening I explained at large, the 
wrong and right sense of ‘Ye are saved by faith’.”’ 

Three years later, on the Norwich stage-coach, his companions 
were unlike Fletcher, for he had “‘two very disagreeable companions, 
called a gentleman and a gentlewoman, but equally ignorant, insolent, 
lewd and profane.” 

The first Gurney’s bank opened in the city this year—a time of 
commercial prosperity, but Charles Weston’s bank had started in 
1756 on the Upper Market. 

There were times when the Cherry Lane membership rose to 250, 
and congregations of 500 were common. Wesley found it so in 1777, 
when he said the preaching-house was “‘far too small, the congrega- 
tion being lately increased very considerably. But I place no depend- 
dence in this people, they wave to and fro, like the waves of the sea.” 
Antinomianism was the cause and it harried the society, depleting it 
until at one time the collection was but four shillings a week, and it 
seemed the society must end. In 1777, however, under the Holy 
Spirit, Dr. Joseph Pilmoor came and revived the work. Pilmoor and 
Richard Boardman had been sent by Wesley as the first Methodist 
missionaries to America in 1769: they were the Methodist Paul and 
Barnabas of the Western World. 

The familiar pattern at Norwich of fluctuating membership is 
shown to Wesley again in February, 1781: “I found about fifty 
missing out of the two hundred and sixteen whom I left in the society 
a year ago. Such fickleness I have not found anywhere else in the 
kingdom, no, not even in Ireland.” He preached at Ber Street “‘to 
a large congregation most of whom had never seen my face before,” 
in October that year. 

Two years passed and the Evangelist re-examined a sad case of a 
woman class-leader who had been accused by another member of 
drunkenness and betraying a secret given in class. Wesley, without 
examining the case himself, had believed the accusation and ordered 
the woman to give up the class. The Norwich minister went further 
and expelled her from the society, and she was ‘cut’ by all her friends. 
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On this re-examination Wesley found the accusation blatantly untrue 
and bemoans, “So we have thrown away one of the most useful 
leaders we ever had.” On this visit (October, 1784), he again met 
Charles Atmore, the Norfolk preacher. 

From 1783-5, Dr. Adam Clarke, the eminent Orientalist and 
biblical commentator, was at Cherry Lane, doing splendid work. 
He lived in one of the cottages which flanked the entrance to the 
chapel in Pitt Street, probably working on his great commentary, 
which occupied forty-eight years of his life. 

It was different when Thomas Wride was superintendent in 1785, 
for his ludicrous eccentricities led to much offence within the society, 
and dissensions arose causing Wesley to send Dr. Coke to the city 
to restore order and peace.23 Wesley had warned Wride in 1775, 
“Beware of your own spirit! You bite like a bull dog.”’24 And soon 
after, when Wride greatly offended the preachers in Ireland, Wesley 
cautioned, “Such base language is too bad for the fishwives of 
Billingsgate.”’ 

Staying in the city from 26th November till 5th December, 1786, 
Wesley was able to report, “Found all things in peace through the 
zeal and prudence of Jasper Robinson and his fellow labourers.” 
Congregations are large, the people in earnest, and unity prevails. 

In 1971, twenty-five little books in manuscript came to light, they 
were the diaries of Richard Reece, who in July, 1788, was sent by 
Conference to minister at Norwich. He was apprehensive and 
wrote, “My lot is cast for Norwich. I am informed that the women in 
Norwich are forward and have often proved a snare to the young 
preachers sent there. O, my God, as I have dedicated my soul and 
body to thee, strengthen me that I may remain steady to my purpose.”’ 

Wesley arrived in the autumn and Reece recorded, “Yesterday 
according to expectation Mr. Wesley came here in good health and 
preached last night and this morning to the admiration of all who 
heard him.”’ This would be the Cherry Lane chapel. 

Reece went to Loddon to make arrangements for Wesley’s visit 
and says of October 9th, “This afternoon parted from Mr. Wesley. 
Yesterday he preached at Lowestoft in the morning, from whence 
he came in a chaise to Yarmouth. After dinner he walked more than 
three miles and preached again. (At Caister). He walked back to 
Yarmouth and preached at night with a great deal of vivacity. It is 
certainly a singular case for a man more than 85 years of age to go 
through such fatigues as would overcome most of his preachers of 
not more than 50.” 

Reece left Norwich in 1789 and before his death in 1850 twice 
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became President of Conference, having served almost sixty years 
itineracy. 

Although Wesley’s trials continued for many years at Norwich, 
on his last memorable visit in 1790, the old man of eighty-seven 
was able to say, “How wonderfully is the tide turned! I am become 
an honourable man at Norwich. God has at length made our enemies 
to be at peace with us...’’ He preached his last three sermons in the 
city in Cherry Lane chapel on Wednesday 13th and Sunday, 17th 
October. 

It was on that visit that the lack of Sunday services in parish 
churches in the eighteenth century is shown. Having administered 
the Lord’s Supper to 150 people at 7 a.m. on the Sunday (17th), they 
went “‘to our own parish church; although there was no sermon there, 
nor at any cf the thirty-six churches in the town, save the cathedral 
and St. Peter’s (Mancroft).” Gladstone was to say in the next 
century; “That the preaching of the Gospel a hundred years since 
had disappeared, not by denial but by lapse, from the majority of 
Anglican pulpits is, I fear, in large measure, an historical truth.’’25 

The ministry of John Reynolds here in 1791, was much blessed, 
and he greatly extended the work in the villages in this year of the 
Founder’s death. His name appears on many certificates for 
preaching-houses. Wesley had stayed with him on his last visit to 
the city. 

In 1806, a dispute arose in the Cherry Lane society about the 
fitness of a young man for the ministry. This led to many members 
leaving and hiring a chapel in Ber Street (possibly the one where 
Wesley had preached), inviting preachers of the Methodist New 
Connexion to their pulpit. 

But congregations were growing at Cherry Lane, and in 1808 a 
new gallery was built. Even so, a year later, it was necessary to seek a 
larger place of worship, and a site being available in Calvert Street 
(once known as Snail Gate), plans went ahead for building a chapel 
to seat 1,200. On 29th June, 1811, it was opened by Dr. Thomas 
Coke, ‘‘Father of Methodist Missions”. There were 250 members, 
and in 1825, that number had risen to 700. The Baptists took over 
the Cherry Lane chapel. It is now demolished, as is Calvert Street 
chapel. 

On New Year’s Day, 1824, a public meeting was called to discuss 
a second chapel in Norwich, as the city’s population had risen to 
60,000, and £600 was subscribed on the spot. Within a few weeks 
£1,200 was raised and St. Peter’s Wesleyan chapel in Lady Lane, to 
seat 1,000, was built on the site of the Old Theatre. It was opened on 
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2Ist October, 1824, by the great preacher Robert Newton, four times 
President of Conference, in the second term of William Gilpin’s 
ministry in Norwich. 

The aim of these chapels was to crowd in as many people as 
possible. The floor was of brick and there was no heating. A third of 
the seats between door and pulpit were free seats for the poor. They 
were but narrow, backless forms. There was no organ—the musical 
accompaniment to the singing was by violoncello, flute and clarinet. 


The first Methodist Sunday School was started in Norwich in 
1808, when Marmaduke Revell got a few poor children together in 
an upper room in Rosemary Lane. He was superintendent, In 1822, 
branch schools were opened at New Catton and Heigham and in 
1824 another at St. Peter’s. The four schools had 476 scholars with 
93 teachers. By 1827 the work was transferred to a school-room in 
the parish of St. Paul’s, hired for use on Sundays from the Day 
School Committee. 

The Norwich circuit, at one time, wider than two counties, was 
founded in 1765, with John Easton and James Clough as its first 
ministers, In turn it founded the Lynn circuit in 1776, Yarmouth in 
1786, Diss in 1790, and North Walsham in I813. 

It is said that Wesley had a poor opinion of village folk.2° If so, 
it was but a generalisation, but his early preachers laboured valiantly 
in the rural areas, preaching, visiting, starting societies, finding 
preaching-houses, or building chapels, But after the Founder's 
death the connexion became increasingly autocratic and centralised, 
encouraging its leaders in high-handed policies. An instance is the 
striking off the Burslem membership roll of Hugh Bourne in 1808, 
without even giving him a hearing; the expulsion of Alexander 
Kilham led to the first secession and the formation of the Methodist 
New Connexion; but above all the constant refusal to give the laity 
more say in administration, led to revolt and secession, with an 
ensuing decline in many village societies.2? When the Primitive 
Methodist evangelists came into the county villages via King’s Lynn, 
they found abandoned Wesleyan chapels. This was Robert Key's 
experience at Mattishall in 1831, and he later observed: 

“It will not be denied that Wesleyanism had not done all that was 
needed, or all that she could have done; if the Wesleyans turned their 
strength to the evangelisation of large towns—so be it; they thought 
it best, and God was with them, But there is a class to reach, ‘a region 
beyond’, which they have not penetrated; a people to whom religion 
was unknown except by name, whose morals were loose, and their 
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habits vicious; a class from which the ranks of the poacher, the 
farm-robber and the stack-burner were ever and anon recruited.” 


It was to this class that Key went, to become the ‘“‘Apostle of the 


Norfolk Villagers” in the succession of the first Methodist evangelists 
to the county—the Spirit of Methodism was bigger than many of 
the Wesleyan leaders who had the power but not the vision that 
should go with religious leadership. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH 


As with Norwich, this town with its population of 12,000, was 
not pioneered by Wesley; Thomas Olivers (1725—99), the famous 
early Methodist preacher, came here on horseback with a companion, 
from Norwich, in 1754. 

Olivers was one of Whitefield’s early converts, and a stout defender 
of Wesley and Methodism by book and pamphlet. He is renowned 
as the author of many fine hymns, particularly, ““Lo, He comes with 
Clouds Descending,” and “The God of Abraham Praise.”’ Earlier in 
his itineracy Olivers was too poor to buy a horse, but a friend offered 
to buy one for him. Soon afterwards, when talking with a farmer 
in a field, a colt came up and nuzzled his shoulder. “I stroked him,” 
said the preacher, recalling the incident, “‘and asked the farmer what 
he would take for him. He said, ‘Five pounds.’ We struck a bargain, 
and in a few days I mounted my horse and have kept him to this 
day; which is about twenty-five years. On him I have travelled 
comfortably, not less than a hundred thousand miles in preaching 
the Gospel.” 

On this horse, dressed in a blue coat, three-cornered hat, and knee- 
breeches, Olivers came to Yarmouth. His companion was beset with 
fear about the undertaking as savage threats had been made against 
any Methodist preacher coming to Yarmouth, and the companion 
kept exclaiming, as they rode, “‘I shall be murdered this day.””! 

However, on arrival in Yarmouth, being Sunday, they attended 
church services, and then took their stand in the market-place. The 
crowd gathered, listened quietly while they sang and prayed, but 
when Olivers preached, trouble started, and the preacher’s few 
sympathisers literally dragged him from the mob’s fury into the 
shelter of a house in a Row. The Rows were a unique honeycomb of 
narrow passages, or ““The Gridiron” of Dickens, ranging from six 
feet wide to the narrowest, “Kitty Witches Row,” a mere twenty- 
seven inches. Numbered from 1. to 45, the Rows blocked the way 
from the quay to the beach necessitating a special cart or “‘troll’’ 
to transport goods. Once the houses belonged to wealthy citizens, 
many concerned with cargoes and vessels, for whose benefit the 
patrolling watchman “‘cried the wind”. The Rows were originally 
gravelled, then cobbled and later flagstoned. 

The angry crowd followed the preacher, and when he went for his 
horse and mounted they beset him. With the animal he forced a way 
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through his opponents, but women, standing in the doorways, threw 
dirt and bowls of water at him. He made an easy target. Breaking 
into the open, the crowd further attacked and he said, ‘“‘Such a shower 
of sticks, stones, turnips, apples and potatoes being thrown at me 
I have never witnessed before or since.” 

He tried to withdraw in good order, dodging what missiles he 
could, but when he got clear and regained his companion, who had, 
figuratively speaking, already disappeared over the hill in a cloud of 
dust and small pebbles, they congratulated one another on escaping 
with their lives, as did their friends in Norwich when they returned. 
Olivers did not go again to Yarmouth, but proved a faithful soldier 
of Christ, and was buried in the vault of Wesley at City Road 
Chapel, London. 

Yarmouth had bared its teeth at the Methodists, and six years 
passed without any further mission attempts. Scotland was now in 
rebellion and regiments were quartered at strategic places in England 
for defence. The Welsh Fencibles were stationed at Yarmouth. One 
of their officers was Howell Harris from South Wales. He had raised 
a volunteer corps for defence which was attached to a regular 
regiment. Harris was known as the “‘Welsh Apostle”; as early as 
1735 he had been awakening the Welsh people to new spiritual life. 
He held the rank of captain. Knowing what had happened to Olivers, 
the “Welsh Cobbler”, and remembering the scriptural injunction 
about being “‘wise as serpents’’, he sent out the town crier to announce 
that a Methodist preacher would preach in the market-place at such 
and such a time. A crowd gathered, armed with sticks and stones, 
to accord the expected speaker a reception similar to that given to 
Olivers. Indeed, they vowed he should not escape alive. Meanwhile, 
Harris marched a detachment of his troops into the square, drilled 
and dismissed them. He then went over to the crowd and asked what 
was happening. They told him about the preacher, but complained 
that he had not turned up. Harris said that while they were waiting 
he would like to sing a hymn and have a word with them. A table 
was obtained from a cottage, and, resplendent in his officers’ uniform, 
Harris mounted it, sung a hymn and addressed the people. As he 
did so some of his men armed with muskets, stood around and joined 
in singing the hymn. The crowd was non-plussed; it had not been 
like this with Olivers! No stones were thrown, no sticks were raised. 
Harris got his message across, and repeated his tactics for a few nights, 
thus becoming Yarmouth’s first Methodist “Supply”! So, Methodism 
forced itself upon the seaport. 

The 200th anniversary of the coming of Methodism to Yarmouth 
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was celebrated in May, 1954, at the “Temple”. The Rev. Alan 
Roughley, chairman of the district, took the chair. 

In January, 1761, Wesley went to Norwich in the most bitter 
weather, “through miserable roads,” and then went on to Yarmouth. 
He described the town as being large and populous, and “‘as eminent 
for wickedness and ignorance as even any seaport in England.”’ He 
preached in a house to deeply attentive congregations. On his next 
visit, in 1763, he speaks of a “‘little, loving, earnest company.” 

In 1764, the noted preacher John Pawson, and D. Bumstead, 
came regularly from Norwich to preach. Wesley, too, was there the 
next year, and as the preaching-place was too small he spoke in an 
elegant chapel seating 300, built for the General Baptists, which had 
been hired. The outlook was bright; (one report says there were 400 
members), and John Pawson said of 1764, ““We had an extraordinary 
prospect at Yarmouth this year of much good being done, but one 
of our leaders, turning Calvinist, divided the society, our pleasing 
prospect was entirely blasted.”’2 In another report he said, “‘the wound 
then given, could never be healed.” 

The trouble arose when a young lawyer named Benjamin Worship, 
one of Howell Harris’s converts, a local preacher and class-leader, 
became a “red hot Calvinist’. Wesley said, Worship “immediately 
declared open war, tore the society in pieces.”” He took away not 
only most of the members to found a Calvinist society but the chapel 
also which they were using. However, by December, 1767, his 
secession had come to nothing. 

It was January, 1766, when Wesley was there again. The travelling 
had been bad—“Tuesday, 14th. The frozen road being exceeding 
rough, our machine broke down before day (light). However, it 
was patched up, so as to carry us to Botesdale; and in the evening 
I preached at Yarmouth.” His route would lie through Scole, 
Harleston and Bungay. 

The Evangelist went in 1767 to try to revive the cause, and he roused 
the folk so that they “resolved, one and all, to go to it again.” But 
by the end of that year he “‘found confusion worse confounded. Not 
only Benjamin Worship’s society was come to nothing, but ours 
seemed to be swiftly following.” Only “‘two or three retained their 
humble, simple love.”” Wesley attempted to reconcile the quarrelling 
folk, first to one another, and then to the church, shewing them the 
pettiness of their squabble with the magnitude of the opportunity. 
On the following Friday he set out at 3 a.m. of a December morn for 
Bury, but did not reach it until seven in the evening. A long, hard day! 

William Milnethorpe and Benjamin Rhodes, from Norwich, also 
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did their best to help in reconciling, to such effect that when Wesley 
went in February, 1769, he said, “The congregation was the largest 
I ever saw at Yarmouth, and I spoke far more plainly (if not roughly), 
than ever I did before. But I doubt if, after all the stumbling-blocks 
laid in their way, anything will sink into their hearts.” 

He had ridden with a companion from Bury, leaving it at 7 a.m. 
thinking it was 45 miles, “But it proved three score,” and they did 
not reach Yarmouth until 6 p.m. It had rained all day, and parts of 
the road were very bad. Both were soaked to the skin and Wesley 
was concerned for his companion. But neither took any harm. 

In the November of that year, the Founder reported the town “a 
cold, dead, uncomfortable place,”’ and the “poor society shattered 
to pieces by Presbyterians, Anabaptists and disputers of all kinds; 
especially by one unhappy man whom had risen up among them- 
selves.’ The seeds of discord had borne a harvest of bickering, which 
would have discouraged an archangel! 

Had Wesley visited Yarmouth in the summer months his im- 
pression would have been more cheerful—but most seaports are 
“cold and dead” in November! In fact, his words for November, 
1770, were, “‘A dull, cold place,’ but there had been times o 
“remarkable blessing.” 

The house of Benjamin Woodcock, in Ostend Row, was licensed 
for preaching, on Ist January, 1772, by George Shadford, minister 
at Norwich. 

Wesley did not return until 1773; he had “preached at noon to a 
warm congregation at Loddon, and in the evening to a cold one at 
Yarmouth.” He adds, “I know there is nothing too hard for God; 
else I should go thither no more.” 

Yarmouth, was of course, mostly occupied with the business of 
the sea, particularly herring fishing, and was exporting 100,000 
barrels of cured herring annually. There was also a trade in silk 
throwing and winding. 

Nineteen years had passed and Methodism had made little progress 
in Yarmouth. Nor did things look like improving. In 1774, John 
Simpson, a young local preacher, turned to Antinomianism, and the 
weak society was further enfeebled—only eight persons remained. 
On Wesley’s visit in November, he asks, ““When was confusion worse 
confounded? Division after division has torn this once flourishing 
society all in pieces.” To heal matters he preaches on the necessity 
of love: 1. Cor. XIII.1. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and angels...’ But a former leader (possibly Simpson), said, “‘It is 
damnable doctrine.” Simpson later became a Unitarian. 
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John Simpson created an interesting case; although a Calvinist, 
he left the Wesleyan society but did not join with Worship. Instead, 
with his brother, he applied for membership with the Congrega- 
tionalists. Mr. Howe was the minister and he dealt with the applica- 
tion very sympathetically as John Simpson still wished to continue 
preaching among the Methodists. This was in September, and the 
Simpson brothers had regularly attended the Congregational services 
and their members were very impressed with the “unblameable”’ 
lives of the Simpsons, noting that they did not wish to join with the 
Church of England although “Mr. Wesley, had strongly recom- 
mended this to them.’”’ Mr. Howe consulted both Dr. Wood of 
Norwich, and the renowned Rev. Thomas Harmer of Wattisfield on 
the matter. The latter thought that “in general, the spirit of 
Methodism is hurtful to the peace and order of settled churches,” 
but suggested Simpson be admitted if he gave up his Methodist 
preaching. 

Dr. Wood said he had received many Methodists into his Norwich 
church and at first they had appeared “‘very steady and pious 
Christians, and yet they generally afterwards became either vicious, 
unsteady, or walked so disorderly, that they were forced to set them 
aside.” 


The Church, therefore, told the Simpsons that they would be 
accepted provided John gave up preaching. If not, they could not 
receive him—one reason being—“As it would connect us with the 
Methodists as a body of people, who are at best disorderly Church- 
men, and whose unsteady conduct would wound the reputation of 
the Protestant Dissenters.”’3 

This seems a bit hard on the Methodists until we remember the 
divisions and strife that had torn the Yarmouth and Norwich 
societies. And, of course, the Dissenting churches’ suspicion of the 
Wesley’s high churchmanship is not surprising when one recalls that 
Charles had written to a travelling preacher contemplating joining 
a Dissenting church, “I love thee from my heart; yet rather than see 
thee a Dissenting minister, I wish to see thee smiling in thy coffin.” 
Such intemperate words could not be swept under the carpet. 

John Simpson withdrew his application for membership, deeming 
he should still preach, but his brother took trial for Congregational 
membership. John later. joined William Cudworth’s connexion, 
“Followers of the Apostles,”’ then the Unitarians. 

A chapel in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion was built 
here later. In 1777, the Countess wrote, “Success has crowned our 
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labours at that wicked place, Yarmouth”. The chapel was enlarged 
and re-opened in 1818. 

In November, 1776, the little Wesleyan cause was probably still 
in existence when Wesley went with saintly John Fletcher of Madeley, 
who had been advised to travel for his health’s sake. There was no 
convenient place to preach, and the mayor was approached but he 
refused them the town hall. However, the chamberlain offered a 
building, once a Dutch church. Wesley preached on the “‘the sect that 
is everywhere spoken against.” 

Twice in 1779, the dynamic little clergyman went to the seaport, 
but he makes no mention of a society—it had clearly ended. It was 
an unhappy year for the cause and also the country—the American 
colonies were in rebellion, the fleets of Holland, Spain and France 
were lined up against us, there was war in India, and Gibralter was 
besieged. An invasion from the continent seemed inevitable. Five 
days before Wesley’s visit a National Fast was proclaimed (February 
10th), ““So solemn a one I never saw before. From one end of the 
city to the other there was scarce any one seen in the streets. All 
places of worship were crowded to an uncommon degree; and an 
unusual awe sat on most faces,”’ wrote Wesley. It seems a reminder 
from the past of the summer of 1940. 

A second Yarmouth society was formed in 1780, largely by the 
efforts of Samuel King, a brazier, and his wife. James Wood, in his 
second term and now superintendent at Norwich, knew King and 
he went to help revive the cause, preaching in a General Baptist chapel 
borrowed for the occasion. Many hearers invited Wood to return. 
He did so and various houses were used as meeting-houses for the 
new society, including that of a widow and a Mr. Calthorpe, “near 
what is called Fuller’s Hill”. Then the house of Mr. Playford, which 
was empty, was used, two rooms being knocked into one. Wesley 
also returned in October, 1781, and says, ““There was prospect of 
good, the two grand hinderers (Benjamin Worship and John Simpson), 
having taken themselves out of the way.” There were then seventeen 
members. 

Robert Brackenbury of Raithby Hall, the wealthy Lincolnshire 
squire and Methodist preacher, went to Yarmouth in September, 
1782,4 but the mob annoyed him when preaching in the open, and 
the town constables took him to the mayor. As he was led along the 
streets a press gang shouted. ““We will soon have him on board the 
Tender!” 

As Brackenbury was himself a magistrate he knew his rights, and 
when the mayor cautioned him not to return, “as it was a difficult 
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thing to appease a disturbed populace,” Brackenbury said he could 
make no such promise. The mayor gave him an escort through the 
mob to his lodging. 

When Wesley followed up, two months later, he found five classes 
sixty-two members and the largest congregation for years at 
Yarmouth. Numbers continued to grow and a larger place was 
needed. After an appeal, a chapel costing £315 (exclusive of site and 
bricks), was built in Ferry Boat Row (No. 8), to seat 500. Wesley 
opened it on 22nd October, 1783, saying, ““Who knows but God is 
about to repair the waste places, and to gather a people that shall 
be scattered no more.”’ He also commented, “It has pleased God to 
give them courage to build a new preaching-house. I opened it this 
evening, and as many as could get in seemed to be deeply affected.” 

The pulpit in which he preached is now in Lowestoft Road Metho- 
dist chapel, Gorleston. 

A licence was granted on 16th April, 1784, for a “certain newly 
erected building called a meeting house in Ferry Boat Row’. It 
was signed by Samuel King, William London, John Sewell and John 
Dixon. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, as a young man, went to the town, and on one 
occasion Visited the society stalwart John Sewell, dying from typhus. 
The doctor had just pronounced, “A million to one against his 
recovery.” But Clarke’s prayer for the sick man was dramatically 
answered and he served the society faithfully until his death forty 
years later. 

Much later, after the Methodists had stopped using it, the chapel 
was converted into three cottages. The old windows were there in 
1914, and when the cottages were demolished as unsafe, a plaque 
commemorating the spot was placed on an adjoining house. A Deed 
Book of early Yarmouth deeds is held by the East Anglia Branch of 
the Wesley Historical Society. 

In 1783, the Norwich circuit comprised, according to Dr. 
Clarke :—S 


Norwich Haddiscoe Loddon 

Yarmouth Wheatacre Barford 

Thurne Thurlton Hardwick 

Lowestoft Heckingham Stratton 

Cove Hempnall Tasburg(sic) 

Beccles Winfarthing North and South Lopham 


Dickleborow(sic) Diss 
There were four travelling preachers for this wide area, and the 
famous scholar said they needed to travel ‘250 miles a month, and 
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I have walked this with my saddle-bags on my back.” 

Mostly, however, the preacher had a horse. An account book for 
the Norwich circuit in 1806 shows:— 

New bridle 11s. 2d. 

Horse shoeing and saddle bill 11s. 6d. 

A circuit horse £16 

Wesley encouraged his preachers to follow his example and ride 
with slack rein, reading as they rode. Which they would have to 
do to fulfil what he expected—five hours study a day! 

The saddle-bags were the travelling preacher’s wardrobe and 
library, usually bulging with Wesley’s publications for sale. He kept 
them concise for lightness and cheap for easy selling. The preacher 
was expected to sell them where he stayed at night, and many chapels 
had a book-stall where publications could be bought after the service. 
Wesley was the pioneer of cheap literature. The coming of the 
preacher to a remote society was eagerly awaited as he brought news 
of other societies and friends as well as happenings in the big world 
beyond the parish boundary. 

As the preachers could not get to each place often on such a wide 
circuit, much of the preaching at Yarmouth fell to Samuel King: 
then James Hindmarsh, a travelling preacher who had been at 
Norwich in 1782, retired, and assisted the Yarmouth society. 
Unfortunately, he wanted to take all services, pushing out King; 
indeed, Hindmarsh’s friends would pick up their hats and walk out 
of the chapel when Samuel King entered the pulpit. Not unnaturally, 
this led to bitterness, and King had to endure much very unchristian 
treatment. Wesley tried to sort the matter out, but in the end 
Hindmarsh left Yarmouth—and Methodism.° It was not, regrettably, 
the end of the affair, for like the sea swell after a storm, hostilities 
between sympathisers of the two parties continued, and for three 
years the waters were still troubled, when Wesley again endeavoured 
to reconcile the brethren. Samuel King, who had built up the cause 
and entertained the travelling preachers, was so hurt by his treatment 
that he too left the society and formed one of his own in his house, 
but about 1790, he returned to the Methodist cause. 

Wesley went by chaise in November, 1786, preaching at Caister 
on the way. The preaching-house was full; he observed, “Once more 
the combatants here have laid down their arms, and solemnly promise 
to continue in peace and love.” The story of early Methodism in the 
port is one of cleavages and reconciliations. 

Wesley had been visiting Yarmouth for thirty years and had seen 
three serious divisions. The cause had been ‘a thorn in the flesh’. 
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His last visit was on Thursday, 14th October, 1790. He took coach 
from Norwich, arriving at midday, and stayed at “Brother Sewell’s”’ 
—this would be the John Sewell over whom Dr. Clarke had prayed. 
Sewell died in 1823, having served the Yarmouth cause for over 
forty years. 

Wesley had a sleep after lunch, and in the evening the old veteran 
preached to a congregation “‘too large to get into the preaching 
houses ais: After supper,” he records, “‘a little company went to 
prayer, and the power of God fell upon us.” 

A certain Major Yoland recalled having heard Wesley preach on 
that occasion: ‘When I was a child I heard him preach in Yarmouth, 
my native town. The nurse took me into one of the front pews in the 
side gallery. I looked down into the pulpit, and I was filled with 
childish wonder when I saw a man in black clothes stand behind the 
tottery form of the great little preacher and support him with his 
arms while he preached a sermon which I was too young to under- 
stand. I have never lost the deep impression made upon me by my 
first and last sight of John Wesley.” 

The Founder’s last visit was a happy ending to his efforts and bitter 
frustrations, for he records finding “at length ...... a society in 
peace, and much united together.’ Next day, he went by chaise with 
John Reynolds, the minister, to Lowestoft, where the poet Crabbe 
heard him preach in a chapel ‘“‘crowded to suffocation.” 

The Yarmouth cause was flourishing and a building was converted 
into a chapel to seat 1,000 at a cost of £1,300.7 It was opened in the 
autumn of 1792 by Charles Boon and John Wilshaw, the travelling 
preachers, both of whom did much good here. An ex-Army drum 
major, Richard Thompson, who had moved to Yarmouth, lent the 
large sum of £650 towards the building. There were seven large 
classes comprising at least 150 members. The licensing certificate 
states that on 19th December, 1792, a building “‘belonging to the 
Conference of the people called Methodists,” situated in King Street 
(or Chapel Street), was licensed for preaching.” 

Yarmouth again became head of its own circuit,which, after form- 
ing from Norwich in 1785, re-united twice with Norwich 1786-87 
and 1789-91. By 1794, the circuit had 333 members. In 1799, the 
Framlingham circuit was formed from Yarmouth and the Lowestoft 
circuit in 1812. 

During the superintendency of James Anderson, 1795-97, circuit 
membership rose from 398 to 574, and in 1799, Framlingham was 
made head of its own circuit, but was re-united the following year. 

A revival broke out in 1799, which greatly strengthened the cause. 
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When Joseph Benson was told about it he exclaimed, “What! a 
revival in that cold, barren place!” 

A house in Friars Lane owned by William Buck and tenanted by 
Samuel Stevenson was licensed as a meeting-house on 2nd December, 
1799, by William Vipond, jun., minister at Yarmouth. 

It is of interest that, about 1804, the Cambridge Militia was 
stationed in the port (the threat of an invasion by Napoleon was real), 
and thirty soldiers were members of the Methodist society, and twice 
that number voluntarily attended services.8 Five prayer meetings 
were held in private houses in different parts of the port after Sunday 
evening service. 

On 14th June, 1837, a third chapel, Deneside, to seat 1,100, was 
opened, costing £4,200. 

In 1804, Robert Miller became superintendent and did a grand 
work, particularly in reforming administration and circuit finances. 
A benevolent society was formed to relieve distress caused by poverty 
and disease, and hundreds of payments were made. One Methodist 
woman constantly visited the sick, and even when blindness came, 
she was led by a girl about the Rows on her errands of mercy. Sarah 
Martin must have been an inspiration in the port. 

The Methodist New Connexion came to Yarmouth in 1806, took 
away several members and opened a chapel in the town, later erecting 
other chapels at Gorleston, and Hopton. This was a setback for the 
Yarmouth circuit, but by 1808, membership was on the increase and 
stood at 650. John Brownell came that year (he had been a missionary 
in the West Indies), and when he left in 1810 there were 830 members. 

At this time a special connexional fund, the ““Contingent Fund”, 
was used to help struggling causes and a collection was made 
annually in March. 

Lowestoft was separated from Yarmouth in 1812 to become head 
of its own circuit; 428 members were left:— 


Yarmouth 297 
Caister 24 
Filby 20 
Stokesby 33 
Hemsby 7 
Winterton 7 
Ludham iy 
Martham 11 
Bradwell t2 

428 
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We can leave the Yarmouth circuit in a flourishing state as A. 
Watmough (a preacher here in 1824), says in his “History of 
Yarmouth Methodism,” ‘“‘The cause of Methodism was perhaps 
never in a more flourishing and healthy state than at this period.” 

As far back as 1809, a few members of the society had been anxious 
to start a Sunday School, and to mark the jubilee of George III the 
superintendent, John Brownell, appealed for funds. A building was 
hired and a school started for fifty boys. Such strong support was 
given that a Day School was also opened the following year to give 
secular education on the Lancasterian system. The Sunday School 
had priority of funds, but money flowed in, and in 1812, a Day School 
and schoolhouse was built for 300 scholars on the Denes and opened 
the next year. 


NOTES 
1. “Lives of Early Method. Preachers,”’ Vol. II. p. 77. 

2. “History of Methodism in Great Yarmouth”, A. Watmough. p. 55. 

3. “History of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk’’, J. Browne. p. 199. 
4. “Hist. of Methodism. in Great Yarmouth”, A. Watmough. p. 77. 

5. ibid. p. 85. 

6. ibid. p. 89. 

7. ibid. p. 107. 

8. ibid. p. 140. 
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KING’S LYNN 


Mire-spattered and soaked by torrential rain, John Wesley rode 
into Lynn on his steaming horse on Wednesday, 6th November, 1771. 
It was his first visit. He said the people “received the word with joy; 
though few as yet had any ‘root in themselves’.” He spoke well of 
the town, “The market-place is a spacious and noble square, more 
beautiful than either that at Yarmouth or Norwich;” and some of 
the houses “‘are little palaces.” He found the people “affable and 
humane. They have the openness and frankness common throughout 
the county; and they add to it good-nature and courtesy.” 

While in the town he visited the prison and was desired by the 
prisoners to “‘give them a word of exhortation. They received it 
with the utmost eagerness.’ One can picture the precise, neatly- 
dressed clergyman, 5S’ 4” tall, watched over by the warders as he 
addresses the crowd of rough prisoners. The compassion of Wesley 
was touched by wretched gaol conditions throughout the country 
and he did much to relieve distress. He instituted prison visiting in 
his societies and himself visited and preached at least sixty-seven 
times in a nine-month period in various gaols.! He agitated for prison 
reform, and in 1761, wrote to the “London Chronicle” on the 
conditions he found at Newgate: “‘Of all the seats of woe this side 
of hell few, I suppose, exceed or even equal, Newgate.” Prisons were 
overflowing everywhere, for in a time of terrible poverty people were 
being “murdered by the law’’, the pettiest crime brought horrible 
punishment; 1785 was the blackest year in judicial history of this 
land with nearly five hundred death sentences, mostly for trivial 
thefts:— five were condemned to death for stealing two shillings; 
two women were executed for stealing 3/13d, and a man for stealing 
sixpence!2 Little wonder that the wretchedness of the men who 
listened, often with tears streaming down their faces, moved the 
heart of Wesley. 

Wesley rode on to Norwich on the Saturday. 

He was told on this visit of Betty Fairbridge, formerly Haverdine 
of Whitby, who, he said, came to Lynn “cold and weary, quite 
choked with the cares of this world. But this time, twelvemonth, 
when she saw me, though she was in deep consumption, her spirit 
revived. She began earnestly to seek God; and he healed her back- 
sliding.” 

It seems certain the work in Lynn had been started by the itinerant 
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preachers from Norwich, and George Shadford said he sometimes 
stayed two or three weeks at a time. On 23rd April, 1772, he applied 
for a preaching licence for the house of Elizabeth Hammond in 
Damgate Street (now Norfolk Street), belonging to George Paddison. 

The house of John Crawford and his wife in Black Boy Street 
(now Tower Street), was licensed on 11th February, 1773, by John 
Perowne of Norwich who had found a site for the Cherry Lane 
chapel there. The Crawfords were converts of the Wesleys from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and when they moved to Lynn, although 
poor, they invited him to send his preachers and gave them hospitality. 
In 1777, their house was a preaching-house. Mrs. Crawford was still 
living in 1817, aged 103. 

Wesley came in the November of 1773, and lamented, “‘Here was 
once a prospect of doing much good; but it was almost vanished 
away. Calvinism, breaking in upon them, had torn the infant society 
in pieces. I did all I could to heal the breach, both public and private; 
and having recovered a few, I left them all in peace.” 

It is an unhappy society that he visits in December, 1775; he 
interviews each of the thirty members remaining and also those who 
had left the church. He had with him a companion, Thomas Marriott, 
who was insane, although Wesley, of course, had not known that 
when he accepted his company on the journey from London. After 
preaching to overflowing congregations in the new house (in Black 
Boy street (?)), the Evangelist pressed on to Bury, although his 
companion, ill in mind and body, protested he “could go no farther, 
and must die there.”” But Wesley pushed on. His appointments to 
preach on his itinerating rounds were made many weeks ahead, and 
often necessitated him keeping up an amazing rate of travel irrespec- 
tive of weather and awful roads. He was so determined not to 
disappoint those that waited for him that he made heavy sacrifices 
not to fail them, and accepted gruelling travelling hardships to keep 
to schedule. Up to his seventieth year he journey on horseback, 
sometimes sixty miles a day, sometimes seventy and once, in 1750, 
ninety miles, which meant he was twenty hours in the saddle! He 
also preached twice or even three times on these journeys. 

There were times with Wesley when the flesh clamoured for more 
consideration, as when in January, 1761, he was making for Norwich 
in exceptionally severe weather, and had reached Bury. He said, 
“I would gladly have stayed a day or two here, had it been only on 
account of the severity of the weather; but I had work to do else- 
where.” 

The Methodist Magazine of 1817, p. 450, contains a memoir of 
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Samuel Newham, a stalwart of early Lynn Methodism. Bora at 
Pentney in 1749, he came to Lynn and was converted in 1775 under 
the preaching of George Wadsworth, minister at Norwich. He joined 
the society meeting in the Crawford’s house in Tower Street. He was 
a builder and his business prospered greatly so that he was able to 
give great financial help to the local cause as well as wider Christian 
endeavours. He entertained the preachers who previously had often 
to go from door to door for food (the Crawfords were too poor to 
give full board), and in 1777 Newham’s house became the preachers’ 
permanent lodging place and was so for ten years, until a house was 
built for the preacher’s family. 

Newham was a local preacher for thirty-six years, also society and 
circuit steward, and most active in Sunday School work. He also 
materially helped causes as far afield as Swaffham. He died in 1816. 

In November, 1777, Wesley spent a couple of days in Lynn and 
returned in the same month of 1779, and again in October, 1781. 
Ten years had passed since his first visit, and he said he preached to 
“a very genteel congregation,” but spoke “more strongly than I am 
accustomed to do.” As the Founder was noted for his forthright 
speaking, his words must have been like the sting of wasps. He added 
that he hoped “‘they were not all sermon-proof.”’ 

After visiting Sheringham, Wesley traversed the county in October, 
1783, by diligence, and said he “found things much better than I 
expected.”’ He had anticipated trouble because a Mr. G...... ” had 
left the society. But happily it had done good for the people had only 
cried, ‘“‘Let that bad man go; they will do better without him.” 

Just two years passed and the Evangelist again went “to Lynn which 
has been, of a long season, a cold comfortless place. But the scene is 
now entirely changed: two young, zealous, active preachers strongly 
urging the people to expect a full and present salvation, have en- 
livened both the society and the congregation.” The preachers were 
William Palmer and Charles Bland. It was a Wednesday, and no 
coach left for London until Friday, arriving in the metropolis on 
Saturday. Wesley could not wait. He left by chaise at 9 p.m., reached 
Downham well after ten, and arrived in London at 1 p.m. on Thurs- 
day. 

On 10th August, 1786, a newly-erected chapel was opened in 
“Clow Lane” (on the south side of North CloughLane, later known 
as Blackfriars Street). It measured 42ft by 30ft wide. Later, galleries 
were built on three sides. Samuel Newham, Henry Rogoster, James 
Orton and John Hood were the trustees. 

The outlook at Lynn was brightening, as it also was for Wesley; 
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instead of contempt and persecution, honours and respect were 
accorded him. Two years earlier, at Whitehaven, all the parsons and 
most of the town’s gentry, had turned out to hear him—as they 
were later to do at Lynn. 

After the Clow Lane chapel was given up by the Methodists it 
became a school for girls. 

Wesley had promised to preach in the new chapel, and on Tuesday, 
10th October, 1786, he came from London by diligence (a four- 
wheeled mail-coach), travelling via Ware and Cambridge. This was 
not Wesley’s plan; he had ordered his servant to book two places 
on the coach which could have got him to Lynn at noon on Tuesday. 
He complained, “‘but my messenger, mending my orders, took them 
in the diligence, which came in between nine and ten at night. By 
this means I lost one of three evenings which I proposed to spend 
there.”” Wesley, much disliked upsetting a planned schedule. How- 
ever, he spent two days ‘“‘with a very loving and lively people, in- 
creasing in grace as well as in numbers, and adorning the doctrine 
of God our Saviour.” 

He had an appointment to preach a funeral sermon at Barnet on 
the Friday evening, but the diligence made bad time. He reached 
Hoddesdon after sunset, and then, hiring a post-chaise, had a rough 
ride across country, in the moonless, starless night, and did not get 
to the chapel till 7.30. He found that half the congregation had gone 
away, as “an officious man” had informed them Wesley would not 
come. Considering the efforts the old man of eighty-three had made 
to get there, it must have been most annoying. 

Typical of the savage laws of the time, a Lynn youth robbed the 
North Mail from Lynn in 1782, was caught and hung for his crime. 

On the Founder’s next visit in 1788, he stayed with Mr. Keed, one 
of his earlier converts who had settled in the town, and reports that 
he found a lively society. 

When he came in October, 1789, he left London at 9 p.m. by mail- 
coach, reached Barton Mills, then, at 8 a.m. next morning, took a 
chaise, arriving in Lynn at 11.3. a.m. He wrote, “The heavy rain 
prevented tender people from attending in the evening” for preaching. 
He set off for Norwich at 8 a.m. on Friday by coach, arriving at 
Dereham at noon; then he had a meal, and, leaving at 2.30, reached 
Norwich at 5.15 p.m.; six miles an hour! It was not fast travelling 
but better than in some parts of the kingdom, for, the same year, 
journeying between Bolton and Blackburn, he complained of the 
roads, “They were sufficient to lame any horses, and shake any 
carriage to pieces.” 
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But slow or fast, Wesley made use of travelling time—on horseback 
he rode with slack rein; the horse picked its way through the ruts and 
holes while he read or corrected proofs in pencil.3 If his horse did 
stumble and the rider had a fall, brown paper and treacle was his 
sovereign remedy for bruises. In a coach, Wesley could read or write 
more comfortably. Travelling to Yarmouth from London in 1769, 
he said he read “‘several volumes of Mr. Guthrie’s ingenious “History 
of England.” He even had a coach fitted up with shelves and a 
drop-board for a desk—it was a study on wheels. This economic use 
of his time enabled him to travel tremendously and yet produce an 
incredible amount of writing. For example, the “Christian Library” 
of fifty volumes was started in 1749, and ended in 1755. Its aim was 
to offer the masses the choicest writings of the finest men in the 
Christian world, abridged by Wesley for ease of reading and control 
of cost. So he summarised and abridged as he rode or worked 
when he stayed at inns for the night. 


Wesley went for the last time to Lynn on 18th October, 1790. He 
had travelled from Norwich as far as Swaffham (where the turnpike 
road then ended), by two-horse chaise as no coaches ran on Mondays, 
then for sixteen miles in a one-horse chaise. He records, ‘“‘The 
wind, with mizzling rain, came full in our faces, and we had nothing 
to screen us from it; so that I was thoroughly chilled from head to 
foot before I came to Lynn.” He adds, “‘But I soon forgot this little 
inconvenience for which the earnestness of the congregation made 
me large amends.” 


He was the guest of the Rev. Edwards, vicar of St. Margaret’s, at 
his residence Tower House. 

The next evening, “‘‘all the clergymen in the town, except one who 
was lame, were present at the preaching on the text. “Take that thine 
is and go thy way’. Matt. XX. 14. They are all prejudiced in favour 
of the Methodists, as indeed are most of the townsmen; who give 
a fair proof by contributing so much to our Sunday School.” The 
earliest Methodist Sunday Schools in the county must have bee. at 
King’s Lynn. 

The preacher went on to Diss the next day by chaise, via Stoke 
Ferry and Thetford. 

Lynn’s second chapel, nicknamed the “Wesleyan Minster”, was 
built in Tower Street, on the site of a Jewish synagogue, and also 
the same site as the house once occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Crawford. 
The chapel cost £4,500 and seated 1,500. (The press report estimated 
it would hold 3,000!) It was opened in January, 1813, by Rev. Robert 
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Newton. Its architect and builder was Samuel Newham, the Methodist 
stalwart. 

The King’s Lynn circuit was formed from Norwich in 1776; its 
first ministers being Barnabas Thomas, William Tunney, and William 
Boothby. It formed the Wells circuit in 1791, Wisbech in 1805 and 
Swaffham in 1813. 

Some reports state the first Sunday School was opened here in 
1797, but the Journal shows they were established years earlier and 
Lynn Methodists were ahead in this respect of other Norfolk societies. 
A Day School was started in 1812. 

Mackie’s ‘‘Norfolk Annals” record the death in March, 1838, of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson, aged 82, ‘‘one of the earliest supporters of 
the Wesleyan Methodists in Lynn, and often enjoyed the honour of 
entertaining the venerable founder of the society, the late Rev. 
John Wesley, Dr. Coke, and others.” 

W. Richards, a Baptist minister, in his ““History of Lynn” (1812), 
gets in a dig at the Methodists saying, ““When a persecuted sect, 
classed among the heretics of the day, and much spoken against 
everywhere, they were then meek and passive, and not apt to brand 
those of other denominations with bad names, or fix upon them the 
odium of heresy. The case is greatly altered since: they were then 
weak, but now are powerful ...... their number daily and rapidly 
increasing.” 

Richards’ impartiality may have been clouded by some personal 
experience, and a fairer comment on the influence of Methodism on 
the Dissenting churches is made by the author of an outline history 
of the Baptists in Lynn (1939). He says, “‘It may be the Independents 
and Baptists generally looked somewhat shyly on the Methodist 
revival at first, and gained little from it, but it must have reached 
them.” 


NOTES 

1. “John Wesley”, O. Sherwin, p. 165. 
2. ibid. p. 124. 

3. Wesley’s Journal. Vol. III. p. 401. 
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BILLINGFORD (near Dereham) 


Having ascended Boston ‘Stump’ on Thursday and preached at a 
friend’s house, Wesley came here on Friday, 14th September, 1761. 
He stayed the night but there is no record of him preaching. Pre- 
sumably, he came by Lynn and Litcham and then proceeded to 
Norwich via Bawdeswell the next day. 


BRISTON 


In Mary Hardy’s “Diary”? there are many references to Briston 
meeting-house. The Hardys often attended Letheringsett church in 
the morning and a Methodist service in the afternoon. The Briston 
society appears to have been founded in 1778, and may have been 
Calvinistic-Methodist. There was an irregularity in the trust deed 
and although a licensing certificate was obtained on 3rd July, 1783, 
for a Methodist chapel, belonging to Thomas Gunton (a strong 
supporter of Methodism in north-Norfolk), in the tenure of Thomas 
Mendham, minister of the Gospel, the Rev. John Sykes, minister of 
the Independent church at Guestwick, accepted the pastorate that 
year. Details are now lost but this trend towards Independency 
caused the Methodists to build a larger chapel nearby, which may 
be the present chapel built in 1811. Thomas Mendham is repeatedly 
mentioned in the ‘“‘Diary”’, i.e. ““Whit-Sunday 1786, rode to Briston 
to Mr. Mendham’s meeting and took tea at Mr. Mendham’s after.” 

On 31st July, 1791, a cart, chaise and new mare took several folk 
from Letheringsett ‘‘to Briston afternoon to hear Mr. Mendham 
preach a funeral sermon for the Countess of Huntingdon—drank 
tea at Mr. Mendham’s and came home ev. 8.” 


CAISTER-ON-SEA 


Wesley went to Caister by chaise from Norwich and preached on 
‘8th November, 1786, to “a little, serious congregation; the greater 
part of them seemed to be ripe for a blessing.”” One man, Clement 
Burton, went with a pocketful of stones to throw at the preacher, 
but Wesley’s venerable appearance captivated Burton, he listened 
and was converted during the sermon. 

Persecution, however, was far from ended, but by this time the 
Wesleyans had outlived the worst forms of it. Even so, they could 
still hope for little protection from the justices as the following 
injunction shows :— 
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NORFOLK 


“To all high Constables, petty Constables and other of His 
Majesty’s Peace Officers within the said County. 

‘“‘Whereas we, His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the said 
County of Norfolk, having received information that several 
disorderly persons styling themselves Methodist preachers, go about 
raising routs, and riots to the great damage of His Majesty’s liege 
people, and against the peace of our Lord and King. 

“These are in His Majesty’s name to command you, and every 
one of you, within your respective districts, and to make diligent 
search after the said Methodist preachers, and to bring him or them 
before some of us, His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, to be examined 
according to their unlawful doings. 

‘“‘Given under our hands and seals this 12th day of October, 1785. 


Wesley visited Caister again in October, 1788, travelling from 
Lowestoft by chaise and preaching from Ezekiel XVIII. 32.1 

In the year of Wesley’s death, Sarah Martin was born here. This 
wonderful, but little-known woman sacrificed herself in improving 
the lot of the ““Tolhouse’’gaol and workhouse inmates of Yarmouth 
after joining the Congregationalists at the Old Meeting House. 

On 9th October, 1799, the house of Isaac English was licensed by 
James Anderson, the superintendent minister at Norwich, but little 
progress was made, although on 30th June, 1805, the house of 
Clement Burton (the would-be stone thrower), was used as a preach- 
ing place. During Brownell’s ministry at Yarmouth in 1809, the 
society numbered twenty and twelve of them began subscribing to a 
new chapel. Burton was the driving force. But, owing to the poverty 
prevailing, in a year they had collected but £36.5.0d. to that end. 
However, they were not discouraged and by digging their own brick 
earth on waste land and making bricks, in two years and six months 
they achieved their aim and the new chapel was licensed in July, 
1811—that staunch helper of circuit causes, James Norton, making 
a loan of £160. 


NOTES 
1. “History of Methodism in Great Yarmouth,” A. Watmough. p. 163. 
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DISS 


More is known of the birth of Methodism in Diss than in most 
places. Not only are the earliest account books preserved, but two 
“Diss Registers” give the membership of each society in the Diss 
Circuit as far back as 1793, when Charles Kyle and John Whittam 
were the travelling preachers and Henry Calver was the General 
Steward. Many early circuit plans are held, one dated 1814. Mr. W. 
Garrod of Diss, has a booklet which is an extract of articles published 
in the “Waveney Valley Weekly News” in 1872, describing how 
Methodism began in the town, and the rough reception it endured. 

In 1770, Thomas Lee of Keighley, Yorkshire, came and preached 
in the market place. Lee’s life is recorded in “Lives of the Early 
Methodist Preachers.” Born in 1727 (or 1717), he began preaching 
in his early twenties, and up to his death in 1786, he pioneered 
extensively. He suffered greatly at the hands of mobs, particularly at 
Pateley Bridge in 1752, and Newark in 1760, his injuries afflicting 
him till his death. He was not exactly welcomed at Diss—a town 
which Wesley termed ‘“‘one of the most wicked in the kingdom.” 
But, like Wesley’s other preachers, he was taking the Gospel to the 
poor, and this had not been done in England since the time of the 
Franciscan friars. In Diss, as elsewhere, many of the poor did not 
want to hear! 

When Lee attempted to preach, a large crowd jostled and shouted 
around him, some opponents went into the church tower and rang 
the bells to drown his preaching, while others got out the fire engine 
and “baptised” speaker and listener alike. It was all good fun— 
except for Lee who was forced to take shelter, but later he began 
preaching again in another part of the town. The mob soon found 
him and pelted him with stones and dirt, so that he gave up and left 
Diss. His words and courage, however, had found a response in 
some hearts. Although the preacher had gone, the crowd continued 
its rowdyism, including stone-throwing. Oddly, the parish constables 
now appear to intervene and disperse the crowd—they had done 
nothing to protect Lee! 

Lee did not return to Diss, although he had, in fact, won a bridge- 
head. Among the crowd who attacked him was a boy of about eight 
years, named George Taylor. He became a local Methodist hero. He 
left the town for Bath and when about twenty years of age was con- 
verted there, under the preaching of Captain Thomas Webb, who 
had fought under General Wolfe in Canada. He came back to Diss, 
but again left for London and on his second return to Diss was much 
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concerned about the spiritual state of his fellow-townsmen. He hired a 
house at Roydon and had it licensed for preaching. The certificate 
states “that a certain dwellinghouse in the Parish of Roydon, Diss, 
standing by the great road leading to Shelfanger, and belonging to 
James Bray, Diss, 2. <2. now in the possession of George Taylor, 
jun., harness-maker, is designed and set apart for the exercise of 
religious worship therein by Protestant Dissenters. Dec. 31st. 1783.” 

The Governor of the workhouse on Diss common, Mr. Hey, and 
his wife, sought a chapel site, and in March, 1781, a plot of land 
near the Pound in Diss was bought, and the first church was later 
built on it. It is thought that the first building was erected in June, 
1789. A certificate was granted on 4th June, Charles Farmough was 
pastor, and the trustees signing were John Francis, Richard Minton, 
John Walter and John Sharman. 

The earliest recorded ministers are Thomas Carlill and William 
Shelmerdine (1790). On 26th December, 1792, a certificate was issued 
licensing a chapel: Henry Calver, George Taylor and George Hey 
signing. A schoolroom was added to this chapel in 1819, and the 
chapel itself rebuilt in 1833, being called the Victoria Road chapel. 
It served until its demolition in 1962, the present chapel being built 
near the site in 1964. 

The newspaper “Extract”? mentioned above, throws an interesting 
light on the forming of a Norfolk Methodist society. It states that 
George Taylor preached in the house he had licensed at Roydon, 
and that Wesleyan ministers, stationed on the Norwich circuit, came 
from North Lopham to help, as Methodism was already rooted in 
this village. There was considerable opposition; once, several soldiers 
entered and filled most of the seats and started smoking. The preacher 
read an abstract from the Toleration Act, and then began preaching. 
It was not long before most of the “‘red coats” left, and those that 
remained put out their pipes and listened. 

At another time, a crowd tied the door from the outside and then 
blew asafoetida through the keyhole. The door was eventually 
forced open and the choking congregation reached the fresh air. 

George Taylor married Eleanor Betts and she was a spiritual help 
to him. He left to pursue his trade of saddler in London, but returned 
permanently in 1785, being urged by Wesley himself ‘“‘to return in the 
name of the Lord.” News of his return roused opposition worse than 
Lee had suffered. Meeting in the King’s Arms in Mere Street, a 
group planned another reception for Taylor. The ringleader was a 
man named Richards, nicknamed “Game Bird’. He was given 
money, by the landlord and a young gambling profligate with an 
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estate at Scole, for buying rotten eggs. They set about recruiting help 
and met the next day in the market place; here, various public-house 
landlords kept the troublemakers supplied with free ale. 

Much of the violent opposition to the Methodists was promoted or 
fostered by alehouse-keepers who rightly saw a loss of trade if 
Methodism was established locally. In a century in which the 
enormous increase in the distillation of spirits rocketed the amount 
of violent crime, adding to the utter wretchedness of the poor, 
Wesley’s voice was raised against the “deadly poison destroying not 
only the strength but the minds of Englishmen.” Probably the most 
potent attack on the sale of gin came from his pen; under him 
Methodism took a lead in the refusal to touch spirits, although 
regrettably, after his death this lead was lost. 

The Diss rioters had already procured stale eggs, rotten turnips 
and potatoes. Some carried hedge stakes. An anti-Methodist song 
of the period was lustily-sung— 

“The Wesleyans have come to town, 

To try to pull the churches down.” 

Such a couplet is indicative of the spate of misrepresentation 
against the Methodists; in fact, between 1732 and the close of the 
century, there were printed 606 anti-Methodist publications !! 

These Diss “‘defenders of the Established Church” distributed the 
“ammunition” then headed by “Game Bird’’, went to the top of 
Crown Street where Taylor was staying at a friend’s house. A witness 
described how Taylor came out of the house and instead of trying to 
get througn the crowd to the market place to preach took his stand 
on a platform at the street corner. A converted tough, Bob Jones, 
stood by him, as did some Methodists from North Lopham. Taylor 
appealed, “‘Why is it you wish to raise a riot? If I have injured any 
man tell me. If I have spoken ill of any, I am here to answer. I am 
come on an errand of peace, and not of warfare.” 

At first, it seemed the crowd was willing to listen, but “Game 
Bird” eventually gave the signal and the preacher was pelted. His 
platform was overthrown and he had to take refuge in his friend’s 
house, but the mob was ready to storm the house, so Taylor surren- 
dered to them. Where were the constables, we wonder? 

Taylor’s friends stood by him, but the crowd howled, “Take him 
to the justices.”’ Taylor was marched off on the two-mile tramp to 
Burston. Bob Jones and Taylor’s supporters, some of them women, 
also went. It was raining and dusk when they reached Burston. 
“Game Bird” called a halt and stepped into a tavern to get beer with 
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three companions. This gave the Methodists a breather and they 
quickly devised a scheme. 

Refreshed, the procession moved on to the Justice’s house, 
approached down a long avenue, only to find the household had 
already retired for the night. When roused, the justice enquired from 
a bedroom window what the commotion was about. 

“‘We’ve got a Methody preacher. He’s been praying and psalm- 
singing at Diss, creating a disturbance. What do you advise we do 
to him?” 

“To go home quietly and go to bed,” was the answer. 

Disgruntled, the mob retired and moved on to Roydon to seek 
another magistrate. Wesley had similar treatment at Walsall in 
1743, receiving brutal blows whilst being dragged at night round the 
town from magistrate to magistrate. 

Meanwhile, “Game Bird” and his three colleagues sought in vain 
another interview with the Burston J.P. Diss church clock was heard 
striking ten. As the four were walking back down the avenue to 
catch up with the mob a tall figure completely clothed in white, 
emerged from the trees, and advanced towards them. The men were 
terror-stricken, and fell to the ground as the “Apparition”’ called, 
in sepulchral tones, “Richards, is that you, a persecutor of good 
men?” 

“Game Bird” was so affected he fainted. The figure moved away 
and the Methodist persecutors brought their leader round and then 
hurried towards Diss. 

As the mob had failed to rouse the Roydon magistrate, some 
wanted to release George Taylor, but others did not. A scuffle broke 
out in which attempts were made to throw the preacher down. 
Taylor was in danger and his supporters were being knocked about 
defending him, including one woman. When “‘Game Bird”’ with his 
band appeared and saw what was happening he shouted, “Hold, I 
say. No more of this!’ He then took his stand by the bedraggled 
Taylor. 

“Now, lads, look ye, the first as lays a finger on this gentleman or 
his friends shall feel the weight of this staff, I promise yer.” 

He thereupon shook hands with Taylor and asked his forgiveness. 
He also shook hands with Bob Jones. The latter had been missing 
for a time, but had rejoined the group during the scuffling. A similar 
turn-about by the mob-leader had happened in the incident referred 
to above at Walsall when the mob were demanding Wesley’s life, 
and after he had prayed aloud the ring-leader took his stand as 
protector. 
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“Game Bird”, championing the preacher, turned the tide, and 
the crowd, wet and dissatisfied, dispersed. The leader never knew that 
the “apparition” was Jones, who had left the crowd, borrowed a 
sheet from a friend in Burston and “appeared” at the appropriate 
moment. 

From this time of turbulence, Methodism grew in strength, and 
when Wesley came on 20th October, 1790, there was lot of Wesleyan 
sympathy in the town, so that on Mr. Hey’s request the rector, the 
Rey. William Manning, was agreeable to lend Wesley his church but 
feared the bishop might object. However, when the liberal-minded, 
evangelical Bishop George Horne was asked he said, “Mr. Wesley is 
a brother. Let him have the church.” (Horne wrote a Commentary 
Upon the Psalms which Wesley said, “‘was the best that ever was 
written.’’) 

Wesley had indeed outlived persecution against himself, and was 
now accorded respect on all sides; churches shut to him for fifty 
years were opened, even bishops honoured him, and clergy flocked 
to hear him. He was a national figure. 

He came to Diss by chaise with Joseph Bradford and T. Tattershall, 
travelling from Lynn via Stoke Ferry and Thetford. By an accident 
he was two hours late arriving, but the crowd that packed the 
church waited patiently. Wesley surmised, “‘I suppose it had not been 
so filled these hundred years.”’ He preached from Isaiah LV. 6,7. 
“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found..” For him the long, 
stormy voyage was nearly ended, in five months time the little, but so 
sturdy, barque would end its momentous mission in the desired haven, 

Of this last visit to Norfolk the “Bury Post” of October 27th, 
1790, reports: ““Wednesday morning last the celebrated Mr. John 
Wesley preached a sermon in the parish church of Diss to a crowded 
congregation and the same evening and succeeding morning and 
evening he also preached at the Methodist meeting in this town to 
very crowded assemblies. The indefatigable labours of this venerable 
old gentleman, now in the 89th year of his age, are truly astonishing.” 

Diss had been in the wide Norwich circuit, but in 1790 separated 
to form its own circuit. It had 310 members in 1791. In 1793 there 
were the following seventeen societies with 343 members: 


“Diss Mellis Gissing Redgrave 
Wortham Winfarthing §Buckenham Long Stratton 
Hardwick Tasburgh Hethersett Spooner Row 


Attleburgh Snetterton Old Buckenham Lopham” 
Hoxne 
All these societies, except Diss, worshipped in houses. 
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George Taylor saw the fruit of his labours, and died in 1825, aged 
63. He was buried on the north side of Diss churchyard. Roland 
Taylor of Prince Edward Island, and a great-great-grandson of this 
Methodist worthy, came to Diss in 1963, tracing his family connec- 
tions—all their generations had been Methodists. 

In 1835, the circuit had grown to nearly 1,100 meeting in class 
under William Kelk, minister at Diss. He recorded, “There are 
about 120 additional who have received notices on trial making a 
total of nearly 1,100 persons meeting in class. An increase of more 
than 500 during the three last years. Glory be to God!” 

A stout helper of early Diss Methodism was Dr. John Hunt, a 
surgeon, who retired to Gissing, and “built a neat little chapel on 
his own premises” which he later left to the Connexion. He also 
licensed a house, which he owned in Burston, on 18th July, 1793, 
for preaching. Thomas Hinds was the tenant. Hunt helped the 
General Baptists in Diss licensing his house at Gissing in 1800 for 
their use. He was a friend of John Wesley and often acted as host to 
him at Norwich, as he did in October, 1783, when Wesley investigated 
the case of the woman class-leader who had been unjustly expelled 
from the society. Hunt appears as an accredited preacher on the Diss 
circuit plan for 1814, and on 15th January, 1781, he licensed for 
preaching “‘a building called a summer house with its appurtenances” 
in St. John Sepulchre, Norwich. This good friend of Nonconformity 
died in 1824, aged eighty-three. 

In 1807, the members formed “The Society for the Establishment 
and Support of a Methodist Sunday School at Diss’, and received 
such local encouragement that within a few years there were 251 
scholars and 44 teachers, and a schoolroom costing £360 was built 
in 1817. The records of this venture, including a teachers plan for 
1817, are preserved in excellent condition. Scholars were taught to 
read and write as well as receiving religious instruction, and came in 
from surrounding villages. It was the earliest Methodist Sunday 
School in the county apart from Lynn. Wesley was an advocate of 
Sunday Schools and child education although he accepted his 
mother’s view, expressed in a letter of 1732, “the first thing with 
children is to break their wills and bring them to an obedient temper,” 
and he framed rigid, restrictive regulations for the orphan schools of 
London and Newcastle, as well as his educational experiment at 
Kingswood. 
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JONATHAN COUSSINS of DISS 


In November, 1962, when the Victoria Road Methodist chapel at 
Diss was being demolished, under the floorboards a stone coffin was 
found with the inscription, “‘Jonn, Coussins who died October 31, 
1805, aged 49, having been 26 years a preacher of the Gospel.” 
Below, a wooden coffin with a caved-in lid containing a skeleton 
was unearthed. With Home Office permission the remains of the 
preacher were re-interred in the burial ground of North Lopham 
Methodist church in April, 1963. 

Jonathan Coussins was born at Reading in 17572, and in youth 
was strongly anti-Methodist, but at a service in a new chapel of 
Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion in Bristol, his conscience was 
troubled and later, at a Methodist house-meeting in Cheltenham, he 
met Miss Penelope Newman, “‘a pious young woman” with whom 
Wesley corresponded. She was converted at one of his meetings, and 
he addressed her in some Jetters as ‘““my dear Penelope’. Coussins 
changed his outlook and was converted in 1776. With much persua- 
sion, for he was of retiring disposition, he entered the itinerant 
ministry, receiving his first appointment in 1780, to the Norwich 
circuit under James Wood. He moved south the following year, and 
in 1782 married the sweet Penelope—having first consulted and 
obtained John Wesley’s approval. Wesley, indeed, helped things 
along by allowing Coussins to stay in the Gloucestershire circuit 
Jonger than usual. 

Coussins returned to Norwich in 1784, as superintendent. It was 
the year Wesley made his Deed of Declaration and nominated his 
Legal Hundred in which he included Coussins. 

The itinerant ministry needed a cast-iron constitution, which 
Coussins had not, and the health of both preacher and his wife 
suffered much. When they came in 1803, to the Diss circuit both were 
ailing. Indeed, for a time, Coussins had to use crutches. The Diss 
people cared for him, in fact, the Baptist minister at his own expense 
procured a physician! Coussins’ strong, dedicated will drove on his 
frail body and he tried to carry out his duties—a circuit book exists 
with his signature to a report on 13 local preachers. George Taylor 
was “Town Steward” and signed the report in respect of annual 
collections. Following a stroke, the minister died ten days after 
Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar and was buried in the chapel at Diss— 
“in the centre of the building.”” The rigours of twenty-six years 
itinerancy and the poverty he endured broke up his health. Quarterly 
payments of £3 were made by the circuit to the widowed Penelope 
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for a little time, then ceased. What became of this godly woman who 
shared her husband’s labours we wish we knew. 

Coussins was much loved. He was zealous in the Lord’s work and 
delightfully self-effacing. Wesley said of him, “Brother Coussins.. . 
does not aim to be great, but to get and do good.” He also exclaimed 
on one occasion, ‘Give me one hundred preachers who fear nothing 
but sin, and desire nothing but God, and I care not a straw whether 
they be clergymen or laymen, such alone will shake the gates of 
hell, and set up the kingdom of heaven upon earth.” 

Jonathan Coussins would have qualified for that Spirit-filled 
Hundred as well as the Legal Hundred! 

For 157 years generations of Methodists worshipped above his 
hidden and forgotten grave. At present, it is still unmarked at 
Lopham. It should be remembered. 


NOTES 
1. “John Wesley’’, O. Sherwin. p. 51. 
2. W. H. S. E. A. Branch Bulletin, No. 9. 


DOWNHAM MARKET 


Wesley’s mention of Downham comes when in his eighty-third 
year (October, 1785), he has difficulty in getting from Lynn to 
London. It was Wednesday and no coach left until Friday, so he 
hired a post-chaise and set out at 9 p.m. reaching Downham between 
10 and 11 p.m. He wrote, “‘But here we were informed that, in so dark 
a night, we could not travel over Ely roads, which run between two 
banks, across which are many bridges, where the coachman must 
drive to an inch; but we knew in whom we trusted, and pushed 
forward, till about one on Thursday we reached London.”’ 

On 5th December, 1780, the house of John Barnes was licensed 
for preaching. Thomas Mendham, minister at Briston, applying. 

In December, 1795, a house in Cowgate Street, belonging to 
William Rackham of Pripton Hall, with John Bensom as tenant, 
was licensed for Methodists. 

In 1789 and 90, Bury and Colchester (32 miles apart), were in 
one circuit with societies around each town and Downham and 
Herringswell were included with Bury ; each had two members in 1790. 

A Wesleyan chapel was built in Cannon Square in 1813, and 
White’s Directory of 1836, shows both a Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodist chapel here. 
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EAST DEREHAM 

Methodism’s Founder must have passed through the town several 
times when travelling between Norwich and King’s Lynn. He 
preached in the town at noon on 3rd October, 1788, from Isaiah 
XXXVII 3. having come from Lynn in the coach “Expedition”. A 
direct result of that sermon was that on 25th November that year, 
the house of William Knapp, somewhere in the town, was licensed 
for preaching by Methodists. John Reynolds, minister at Norwich, 
applied. 

In October, 1789, Wesley spent two and a half hours in Dereham 
while travelling by coach to Norwich. He had a meal, but there is 
no record of meeting a society. 

On his last visit to the county, arriving from Norwich, Wesley 
administered communion (possibly in William Knapp’s house), then 
attempted to find fresh horses for his two-horse chaise, but none was 
available and he had to take the same animals on to Swaffham. 

A Methodist chapel was built in Theatre Street, in 1824, on the 
site of the present “Trinity” chapel, which was built in 1880. 


FAKENHAM 

Leaving the Norwich members with his blessing, Wesley set out 
early on Monday, 29th October, 1781, for Fakenham. He “‘preached 
in the room built by Miss Franklin, now Mrs. Parker.” This is 
undoubtedly the godly woman who had been active in the area for 
several years and had been helped by other “‘female teachers’’—not 
necessarily Methodists. As early as 19th July, 1773, the house of 
Mary Frankling, spinster, ““commonly called the new chapel” was 
licensed. The signatories were, James Howse, Thomas Gunton and 
Thomas Neale, carpenter, of Briston. 

Wesley said he believed “‘most of the town were present;’’ in the 
preaching-room and outside, we presume! Almost certainly he 
preached in gown and cassock, his white hair falling to his shoulders, 
his deportment quiet and restrained. He did not shout or wildly 
gesticulate. Nor did he like his preachers to do so. His venerable 
appearance won attention, and he did not, as is sometimes supposed, 
use the fear of hell to win sinners. His recurring theme was the 
overwhelming redeeming Grace of God as shown in the death of His 
Son. He stayed the night in Fakenham and went next day to Wells, 
almost certainly by the “dry road”’. 

White’s Directory, 1836, states that the Wesleyans had a chapel 
in Whitehorse Street, which was originally built by the Baptists. A 
Primitive Methodist chapel was built in 1825. 
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FILBY 


This village was first missioned by Robert Page, who preached 
in the open air in 1795.1 Some local people attacked “the vagabond 
Methodists”, and Page received brutal treatment, but John Martin, 
who had been anti-Methodist, was so impressed with his courage 
that he hired a room in Filby for the Methodists. A class was formed, 
but in 1798 it had much declined, and in 1804, when Simon Long 
came, it had ceased to meet. There was no society and no preaching. 
Long had been a gardener for eleven years at Felbrigg Hall for 
W. Wyndham, but because of his Methodist beliefs his master’s 
steward gave him the sack, and the gardener came to Filby. He 
attended worship at Yarmouth, then, in 1809, opened his own house 
for preaching, being granted his landlord’s consent, which was 
necessary to obtain a certificate. The landlord was good-natured, 
but no friend to religion. However, he liked Simon, and when the 
ex-gardener asked, as a favour, if he could have his house licensed 
the landlord, misunderstanding his motive, said ‘Yes’, adding that 
he was in hearty agreement and had thought about that himself, as 
it was close to the road. 

“T mean a licence for preaching the Gospel in,” said Simon, 
seeing his landlord was thinking about selling liquor. The landlord 
swore heartily, but after some days reflection gave his consent. A 
Class was formed, and in 1811 the little cause built its own chapel, 
obtaining a loan of £250 from the good James Norton, who was 
farming at Stokesby, and with his wife, started attending services 
in Simon Long’s home. Both were converted and became members 
in 1811. Norton also lent money to build chapels at Martham, Caister, 
and Ludham, as well as Filby and Stokesby. 


NOTE 
1. “Hist. of Methodism in Great Yarmouth,” A. Watmough. p. 126. 
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FORNCETT 


In March, 1759, the Evangelist went to Forncett. Here Wheatley 
had built a chapel, also called the Tabernacle, and he had included 
this, against Wesley’s wish or knowledge, in the lease of the Norwich 
Tabernacle. Here, too, Calvinistic doctrines prevailed, and William 
Cudworth was ministering. (There is still a Tabernacle Lane in 
Forncett St. Peter.) 

Cudworth plays an important part in the early history of 
Methodism in Norfolk, and a word about him is required. He was 
zealous and able in many respects and actually founded his own 
Connexion, an off-shoot of Methodism, calling it, ‘““The Hearers 
and Followers of the Apostles.” Born in 1717, he was ministering to 
a small congregation at what had been the French church in Black 
and Grey Eagle Street, Spitalfields. George Whitefield invited him 
and he accepted, the care of a school at the Moorfields Tabernacle, 
but in 1745, he left this task and added another chapel in Leicester 
Fields to his Connexion. Two others were later added. 

In 1751, he went to Norwich and helped Wheatley, and was the 
object of a plot by rioters to murder him. He later took a large share 
in the Tabernacle in Bishopgate and also at Forncett, and at 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1759; this latter was almost certainly the house 
of Robert Hubbard in the Church-walks licensed on 30th August, 
1759. 

Cudworth had sharp differences with Wesley in particular, but 
also with Whitefield and Ann Dutton, on matters of theological 
controversy. Wesley had reason to be sore with him as he had much 
to do with the separation of the Methodist Founder from his friend 
Hervey, being responsible for the publication of the unfortunate 
“Rleven Letters,’ which Hervey on his death-bed had instructed 
should be destroyed, but which Cudworth subsequently published 
under Hervey’s name, but interpolating, by his own comments and 
notes, Antinomian sentiments, caricaturing Wesley’s opinions. He 
also had the unpleasant habit of using his influence with congregations, 
in Wesley’s absence to contradict his doctrines and undermine his 
authority. 

Cudworth died in 1763, as minister of a Congregational church in 
London, and his Connexion carried on, but by the end of the century 
it had dissolved. (We note that repeatedly ministers of Calvinistic- 
Methodist churches went over to the Congregationalists, who were 
very close in doctrine.) Cudworth published fifty-five minor publica- 
tions, including collections of hymns for his members use. Robert 
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Robinson’s splendid hymn, “Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing,” 
was used in Cudworth’s Connexion collection of hymns at Notting- 
ham in 1777. 

Cudworth preached at Forncett in the morning and did little to 
prepare the way for Wesley when he preached at 2 p.m. The Journal 
states, “The people looked as direful upon me as if I had been Satan 
in person. However, they flocked from all parts so that the Tabernacle 
would not near contain them.” But when he turned to leave the 
pulpit, he found Cudworth sitting behind him, and later said, ““Whom 
I quietly and silently passed by.” 

Later, in an interview with Cudworth, Wesley recorded, “‘He is as 
incapable as a brute beast of being convinced even in the smallest 
point.” 

Returning from Norwich three days later he found the people 
“exceedingly softened, but some were still bitter as wormwood.” 
He went back to preach at the Norwich Foundery and to “divide 
the Norwich societies into classes, without any distinction between 
them who had belonged to the Foundery or the Tabernacle.” 


FREETHORPE 


Little is known of the early story of Methodism here, but the house 
of John Farman, thatcher, was licensed on 3rd December, 1809, for 
preaching. He had been born in 1776 and started work as a lad, soon 
finding evil companions. In 1798, Methodist preachers came to 
Hassingham, three miles away, and the young man went to hear 
them. He also heard Charles Kyte, minister at Norwich, and was 
converted in 1799, becoming a class-leader the next year. His father 
died and he carried on the thatchers’ business. He married in 1803, 
and became active missioning the villages of West Flegg district. 
He hired a house for preaching at Moulton and another at Wick- 
hampton in 1809. He made his own house into a chapel which William 
Gilpin, superintendent at Norwich, opened on Christmas Day 1810. 
A new chapel was built at Wickhampton on land given by Farmer 
Crow and opened in 1814. | 

John Farman died in 1850, having founded many causes in his 
own neighbourhood and having been a preacher on the Norwich and 
Yarmouth circuits since 1802. 


- GORLESTON 


The Yarmouth society was naturally concerned to establish a 
cause in Gorleston, which then had a population of 2,000. Local 
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preachers had preached here from 1791, and the superintendent, 
Charles Boon, tried to introduce Methodism in 1792. There was 
plenty of persecution and little other response. Then Thomas Dawson, 
a pilot who had been blessed by the preaching of Mr. Edwards, one 
of the local preachers from Yarmouth, hired a schoolroom in the 
town and fitted it up for preaching in 1794. The licence dated 3rd 
January, 1794, reads, “a room called Mr. Wright’s Old School 
Room”. Benjamin Leggatt, minister at Yarmouth, applied for the 
licence and John Sewell, William Guy, Robert Page, William Bartlett 
and Thomas Dawson signed. 

Dawson had suffered considerably because of his Methodist 
convictions, in a financial way, as some shipowners took away their 
business for that reason. He wondered if he would be ruined. There 
was also active opposition from hooligans so that Dawson stood 
guard at the door during services. Stones, brickbats, clods were often 
hurled at him, and he had many cuts and bruises to show for his 
faithfulness. One young tough threatened him with a pistol. 

About 1798, Dawson built a chapel costing £300 at his own 
expense. He licensed it on 8th October, 1798, but did not appoint 
trustees and had to bear maintenance costs. Preachers were so 
irregular in their appointments that the cause declined much in 
1803, and the society got so low it was left off the Yarmouth plan. 
In 1804, the building was turned into a cottage.! 

The cottage of Ann Manthorp was licensed on 18th January, 
1800, by Charles Kyte, minister at Yarmouth, and the stalwart 
John Sewell. The work was revived in 1813 by Barnard Slater, the 
minister, and the following year there were thirty-two members. 


NOTE 
1. ‘Hist. of Methodism in Great Yarmouth,’’ A. Watmough. p. 140. 
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HEMPNALL 


The first record of Methodism here is of James Wheatley, the 
Methodist preacher who had missioned Norwich in 1751, licensing 
“the house of William Roberts and John Fuller in Hempnall,” on 
15th January, 1754. Five years pass and John Wesley comes, not on 
a horse as we associate with him, nor by chaise or coach, but he 
walked the nine miles from Norwich. That was on 4th September, 
1759, with harvest still in progress. At noon he took his stand under 
an oak tree where three roads met (the war memorial now stands 
upon the spot), and prepared to preach. The people knew of his 
coming and gathered to hear him, but opposition was ready, and the 
ringleader of a gang began blowing a horn, but someone who wanted 
to hear what the little man in clerical dress had to say, seized the 
horn, and the man and his companions, seeing the temper of the 
crowd was not in their favour, ceased their disturbance and Wesley 
addressed a “deeply attentive people’ on “By Grace are ye saved 
through faith.”’ Ephesians II. 8. 

The oak tree under which that sermon was preached became known 
as Wesley’s Tree, until it was cut down to erect the war memorial. 
On 4th September, at noon, two hundred years later, Methodists 
gathered on the spot to commemorate Wesley’s coming. 

Such open-air preaching was not Wesley’s choice; he said, ‘““The 
devil does not like field preaching. Neither do I. I love a commodious 
room, a soft cushion, a handsome pulpit. But where is my zeal if I 
do not trample all these under foot in order to save one more soul ?”’ 

Eleven years after Wesley’s visit the parish register records the 
death of a young woman, Dorothy Pitts, and comments, “‘A sober 
and well disposed young woman aged 17 who kept clear from the 
taint of Methodism.” 


KENNINGHALL 


Indicative of John Wesley’s labours is his visit here in November, 
1758. He had preached at Norwich at 4 a.m. and, leaving at 6 a.m., 
rode the sixteen miles here, preaching at 10 a.m. He rode on to 
Lakenheath, preaching in the evening. So, he rode forty miles and 
preached three sermons, one in the open air. The distance he travelled 
that day means little unless we recall the state of the roads, Daniel 
Bourn’s description in 1723-33 was, “Those horrible, stony, deep, 
miry, uncomfortable, dreary roads.” But when we compare such a 
day’s work with the comfortable routine of charming old Parson 
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Woodforde at Weston Longville, with its gossip and record of 
gargantuan meals, we accept Rev. C. L, S. Linnell’s remarks about 
the early eighteenth century, “After two centuries of strife the Church 
was Content to go to Sleep and nowhere was the slumber so profound 
as in the diocese of Norwich.” 

In addition to preaching and travelling Wesley attended to 
numerous matters connected with the young Societies, he spoke to 
individuals on spiritual or materia] matters, and it may be visited 
sick members also. Negotiations were still in progress during this 
visit for the lease of the Tabernacle from Wheatley. When Wesley 


and he had a good reception here. There must have been a link 
with Wheatley. 


A year passed and in January, 1760, the Founder came from 
Forncett and found things much changed. He said, “The Antinomians 


NOTE 
1. “Some East Anglian Clergy,” p. 20, 
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LODDON 


Faithful workers had laboured in Loddon for ‘“‘a year or two” 
when, on 30th October, 1772, Wesley arrived. On Ist January, that 
year, the house of Sarah and Mary Allen, spinsters, had been 
licensed as a preaching-house, George Shadford, minister at Norwich, 
applying. This could well have been where Wesley preached. 

On this visit, the first of nineteen, Wesley found the society 
thriving, saying, ‘““The preaching-house was thoroughly filled with 
serious and attentive hearers.” He was very pleased with them in 
November, 1774, and said they were “‘the most athirst for God of any 
I found in the county.” A week later he further describes the “near 
fifty” members, as, “Simple and teachable, all of one mind.” He 
maintained that high opinion when he came in November, 1776, 
observing that they were, ‘“‘resolved to ‘enter in at the strait gate’,” 
and he compared them with the folk of Beccles (“‘a duller place I 
have seldom seen,”’) where he had just been, who cared “ ‘for none 
of these things’.” 

On 24th November, 1775, a ‘“‘newly erected building called the 
meeting house belonging to William Crisp, grocer, of Loddon,” 
was licensed. This is almost certainly a Methodist house, which 
Wesley refers to several years later. 

In 1779, we get a glimpse from the Journal of one of those human 
dramas which it often reveals but frequently leaves us wondering 
what was the outcome. Wesley had a long talk with a girl of sixteen 
years who had been converted, but her relatives were doing their 
best to wean her from the faith. She was having a most difficult time. 
Whether or not Wesley’s talk helped, and the story had a happy 
ending, we do not know. | 

A few months later we get a glimpse of coach travelling: inside 
a coach to London, Wesley said he was “‘nobly attended; behind the ) 
coach (in the wicker basket which rested on the rear axle), were ten : 
convicted felons; loudly blaspheming and rattling their chains, by 
my side sat a man with a loaded blunderbuss, and another upon the: 
coach.” 

The Evangelist arrived at noon on a December day in 1786, by: 
chaise from Beccles and, preaching in the evening, said, “‘there 
seemed to be a considerable shaking even among the dry bones at; 
Loddon; and such a company attended Mr. Crisp’s in the morning; 
as I never saw there before.” That was at 6 a.m., three hours before 
he left by coach for Norwich. | 


In October, 1789, Wesley appears to have spent two days with the! 
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society, staying with “Brother Mallit” (possibly a relation of Sarah 
Mallet, whose home was at Loddon). 

Wesley’s final visit was on his memorable last mission to Norfolk. 
He came by chaise with Joseph Bradford and preached from I Kings 
XIX. 13. 

Sarah Mallet, the remarkable woman preacher whom Wesley met 
at Long Stratton, had been born here in 1768. 

There was a Wesleyan and also a Primitive Methodist chapel 
here in 1836. 


LONG STRATTON 


Tradition maintains that Methodism was introduced into Long 
Stratton about 1774, and the first meeting-place was the most 
northerly of a row of three cottages adjoining St. Mary’s churchyard. 
The site of the earliest chapel is not definitely known, but is thought 
to be a building just behind this cottage, which was hired on 22nd 
October, 1777, when Samuel Barnard, minister at Norwich, licensed 
a “barn belonging to John Hakon of Wacton situated in the yard 
adjoining the churchyard of Long Stratton, and now occupied of 
William Mallott, staymaker.”’ Here the society had its first home, 
and John Wesley preached. 

Wesley rode horseback up to his seventieth year, but afterwards 
travelled by coach, diligence and chaise. This meant that on his 
visits to Norwich from London instead of coming through Bury St. 
Edmunds he came on the London to Norwich coach road, via 
Colchester, Ipswich, Scole, Long Stratton, Norwich. On Monday, 
4th December, 1786, he came out fromNorwich and records, “‘I was 
strongly importuned by our friends at Long Stratton to give them a 
sermon there... I preached at one to as many as the house could 
contain, people that seemed ready prepared for the Lord.” 

The building, hired on an annual lease, apparently sufficed for 
fifty-four years, then an appeal was made for £209 for a new chapel; 
a site was purchased in 1829, and the chapel built the following year, 
to be enlarged in 1845. 

Wesley records that on this first visit he met Sarah Mallet, ““A young 
woman in that country who had uncommon fits.” Wesley said he 
had heard of Sarah but after having a long talk with her wrote, “‘I 
was surprised.” 

Born at Loddon on 18th February, 1768, Sarah was staying with 
her uncle, William, tenant of the barn mentioned above. She was 
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eighteen years old at the time, but Wesley thought she was “‘two or 
three and twenty years old.”’ She was frail from childhood with an 
inclination to melancholy. She stated, “I began to seek God when I 
was nine years old. One night... the Lord revealed Himself to me. 
In a moment all my sorrow turned to joy, and I knew I was made to 
love and serve God.” She associated with the Loddon society, which 
had just formed, but ill-health and depression returned, and in 1781, 
she began paying extended visits to her uncle at Long Stratton. On 
more than one occasion she returned home convinced her death was 
near. Yet four years later she was in much better health and spirits. 
She thought this was because God wanted her for some mission. “‘It 
was impressed on my mind to speak in public for God. But I could 
not bear the thought, having been in time past no friend to women’s 
preaching.” 


In his Journal, Wesley writes that she was of similar build to one, 
Jane Cooper, and “‘full as much devoted to God, and of as strong an 
understanding, but she is not likely to live having a species of 
consumption.” 


Sarah told Wesley how a voice had suggested to her (after she 
had “‘vehemently resisted” the call to preach), “If you do it not 
willingly, you shall do it whether you will or no.” From then on she 
had a series of eighteen fits in a period of over a year, some lasting 
four hours. She began to speak in these fits. On Christmas Day, 1785, 
a Norwich preacher, James Byron, witnessed this. She imagined she 
was in the preaching-house at Lowestoft, before a large congregation, 
and preached from Rev. III 20. “Behold I stand at the door and 
knock.” She preached again and again from other texts, speaking 
clear and loud, though unconscious. Having finished her sermon, 
she usually prayed for several minutes. Mr. Byron did not disapprove, 
for her uncle began to invite members of the society to hear her 
preach, and on 27th January, 1786, she spoke for an hour, and on 
30th, from Isaiah LV 1. to two hundred people. 


When she accepted the call to preach the fits ceased, and Sarah 
began speaking in the local chapel, then in neighbouring villages by 
invitation. So it was when Wesley came and had a long talk with her. 
He did not favour women preachers: as far back as 1761, he had 
declaimed, “The Methodists do not allow of women preachers.” 
However, as often happened, to his credit, Wesley was big enough 
to change his mind, and later said, ““God owns women in the con- 
version of sinners; and who am I that I should withstand God ?”’ 


The 1787 Conference confirmed Wesley’s approval of Sarah’s | 
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preaching, and Joseph Harper, minister at Norwich, presented her 
with their certificate—! 

“We give the right hand of fellowship to Sarah Mallet, and shall 
have no objection to her being a preacher in our Connexion so long 
as she continues to preach the Methodist Doctrines and attends to 
our Discipline.” 

Regularly until his death, Wesley wrote to Sarah and gave her 
much guidance in spiritual and material matters. “I have a tender 
affection for you,” he wrote in 1788, ‘“‘and shall always be well 
pleased to hear from you and to know how your soul prospers.” 
He offered her books, and with typical practicality wrote, “I know 
that neither your father nor uncle is rich; and in travelling up and 
down you will want a little money. Only let me know, and you shall 
want nothing that is in my power.” At that time a girl in domestic 
service in a Norfolk house earned under a shilling a week! 

Wesley’s interest in Sarah stirred up some jealousy, making her 
work harder. There is no record of her accepting monetary help. 

Sarah’s commendable readiness to go wherever invited meant 
arduous journeys, and in 1789, Wesley was concerned lest these 
demands exceed her strength and he warned her, “‘Be not at everyone’s 
call.” He added, “‘Never continue the service above an hour at once, 
singing, preaching, praying, and all. Never scream, Never speak 
above the natural pitch of your voice, it is disgustful to the hearers. 
And it is destroying to yourself.” 

In the service of an hour, Wesley forbade more than two hymns, 
although he did much to popularise congregational singing, which 
he had learned from the Moravians, and which was to the people a 
novelty. In fact, the brothers John and Charles, published fifty-six 
hymnbooks as aids to worship and means of instruction in Methodist 
doctrine. Apart from the hymnbooks of other Methodist denom- 
inations, the Hymnbook has had four main stages: The Wesley 
brothers issued the first in 1753 (It ran through twenty-four editions 
in thirty-three years); the second was published in 1780; Conference 
added a supplement in 1875, and a new book in 1904. Then, following 
Union, came the present magnificent hymnbook in 1933. 

Charles wrote well over 6,000 hymns, but Methodism has produced 
no other great hymn-writer. 

The Rev. Dr. Maldwyn Edwards has pointed out that Wesley 
wrote three times as many letters to women as to men. He delighted 
in their company, and responded to their wit, beauty and above all 
goodness. Whether Sarah had wit and beauty we do not know, she 
certainly possessed goodness. 
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One of Sarah’s converts was Elizabeth Reeve of Redgrave. 
Although of a retiring disposition, Elizabeth also felt the call to 
preach and began taking services. When Wesley heard of it he asked 
Sarah to bring her to Diss to meet him. This would be in October, 
1790, and he was well satisfied with her ‘call to preach’, and gave her 
his blessing. In his letters to Sarah, Wesley frequently referred to 
Elizabeth, and encouraged the friendship of the two women. 
Elizabeth founded a society at Redgrave, and had a profound 
influence on that locality; particularly as, in spite of her illness with 
consumption, she did not stop preaching. What a blessing Conference 
did not have the chance to silence that sweet voice as it probably did 
with Sarah! Sarah married a local preacher, Mr. Boyce, and despite 
Wesley’s prediction about her early death she lived many years, and 
when seventy-seven was visited by a friend who described her as 
being “‘holy and faithful as ever, but so weak.” She discontinued 
preaching, which was probably due to the changed attitude of 
Conference, which, in 1803, practically banned preaching by women. 

Having met the society on that first and only visit Wesley preached 
“at one (two o’clock?), to as many as the house could contain, of 
people that seemed ready prepared for the Lord.” Then he took a 
chaise back to Norwich. 


NOTE 
1. Article in E. D. P. Aug. 1961, by John Ashley. 
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NORTH & SOUTH LOPHAM 


The delightful villages of North and South Lopham became 
famous in the nineteenth century for hand-woven linen. One family, 
the Buckenhams, had a shop in London and supplied linen to Queen 
Victoria and other members of the Royal Family. The clack of looms 
making damask, huckaback, and sheeting was heard here in cottages 
until 1925. Methodism came probably long after weaving. (There was 
a linen weaver at neighbouring Kenninghall in 1569.) A Methodist, 
Thomas Glover, moved here, from Leicester in 1770, the same year 
that Thomas Lee tried to introduce Methodism into Diss, and 
invited ministers from Norwich to Lopham. The first preaching 
place was under an old ash tree near the King’s Head Lane. This 
spot was so used for many years. One preacher, conspicuous in a 
velvet cap, always preached from horseback. There was little oppo- 
sition to Methodism. In 1775, meetings were held in the kitchen of 
Mr. Gooch’s house in Tan’s Lane.! 

One of the early converts was George Wharton, a farmer, and on 
3rd July, 1780, he gave hospitality to the preachers and made his 
house, Grange Farm, available for preaching. Samuel Bardsley, a 
minister from Norwich (who obtained many preaching-house 
licences and of whom it was said, ‘‘On his heart was deeply engraved 
the law of kindness.”’’), applied for this licence. The spot in the 
kitchen where Joseph Pilmoor, George Shadford, and later, Jonathan 
Coussins, stood to preach, is shown to-day. This kitchen was entered 
by a door in the massive chimney, which was one of the “Seven 
wonders” of Lopham. Jonathan Coussin’s coffin was found under 
the floor of Victoria Road Chapel, Diss, when it was demolished, 
and his remains were re-interred in Lopham chapel graveyard. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, the famous Bible Commentator, when a young 
man stationed at Cherry Lane chapel, Norwich, also took his stand 
in this farm kitchen in 1783, and by his words the Holy Spirit stirred 
the heart of Micah Womack.. Womack had earlier scoffed at 
religion, and once took his old horse to the Methodist preaching, 
saying it would do the creature as much good as it did him. After his 
conversion Womack became a most helpful member until his death 
only a year later. 

Another outstanding convert was Mrs. Mary Porter. In 1780, she 
was stricken with fever which seemed likely to lead to her death, 
but she recovered and the visits of Jonathan Coussins, and others 
during her illness led to her conversion. She was liberal, and enter- 
tained the travelling preachers. However, Mr. Porter’s grandfather, 
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of Snetterton Hall, a high churchman, hastened over to Lopham 
to protest at the entertainment of Methodist preachers by his rela- 
tives. Mrs. Porter said she intended to offer them the use of her home, 
and if they were expelled she would go also. The old man, seeing 
her determination, mounted and rode away, never questioning the 
matter again. 

Wesley did not himself visit the society, possibly because it was 
well off his usual route. 

Thomas Glover was class-leader for a long time, and the members 
met at the old Post Office until George Wharton built a small barn 
in King’s Head Lane and licensed it on 27th December, 1788, fitted 
up as a Methodist place of worship. Wharton’s son, also George, 
fixed up a gallery for singers. 

The Lopham society asked George Taylor (the valiant Methodist 
hero of Diss), to take a class, and he came over once a week for a 
long time. With the formation of the Diss circuit in 1790, Lopham 
was administered from Diss. 

In 1808, George Wharton, sen., left the old chapel to the 
Methodists, but with growing numbers a new chapel was built and 
opened on 2nd December, 1810, George Wharton and John Wells 
signing the licence. A revival began two years later and fifty members 
were added. In 1817, William Womack joined the cause and served 
for nearly forty years. George Wharton, jun., left the Wesleyans in 
1822, and built a large shed where (considerately), he could play the 
violin without disturbing his household, and this building he offered 
to the Primitive Methodists. He later built a chapel next to the house. 
It had its own burial ground, and to-day the chapel has been made 
into a bungalow, but the gravestones remain, looking strangely out 
of place. The present chapel, built in 1810, still bears the title 
““Wesleyan Day School” above its schoolroom, a reminder of the 
large part Methodism played in early secular education. 

On 21st November, 1800, the house of Francis Rye, thatcher, 
was licensed for preaching at South Lopham. James Anderson, the 
minister at Diss applied for the licence. 


NOTE 
1. Researches of the late Rev. S. M. Spoor, WH.S. E.A.B. Bulletin 4. 
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LUDHAM 


On 24th April, 1821, Sarah Rust sold some land “‘next to a certain 
road there called Baldwyns” to William Bacon, superintendent at 
Yarmouth, for £5.! The chapel was built and opened in November, 
1821. A chapel deed dated 1826, states that ‘James Norton, yeoman, 
of Stokesby”, advanced money to build this place of worship. 


NOTE 
1. “Hist. of Methodism in Great Yarmouth,” A. Watmough. p. 220. 


MARTHAM 


The land of Sarah Deary was bought and a chapel built in 1813, 
during the ministry of Barnard Slater. Again, James Norton of 
Stokesby, advanced £230 towards the cost, and on his death in 1829, 
his executors relinquished a considerable portion of the loan still 
outstanding. 


ORMESBY 


Various attempts had been made to mission Ormesby from Yar- 
mouth without avail, and in 1810 a local preacher, P. Branton, tried 
again. C. Adshead followed up his efforts. A chapel was built on the 
premises of Mrs. Norton, and in 1814, the preaching moved here 
from Hemsby. 

In 1815, this society was troubled not only by hooligans disturbing 
services but people of property. Several summonses were issued, but 
without remedying the position, as the troublemakers said, they “‘did 
not mind paying for a summons that we may make sport with the 
Methodists.” 

One Sunday, a man who, during a service, had previously ridden 
his horse into Caister parish church, right up to the pulpit, then turned 
it round in the aisle telling it that it had no business there, came into 
Ormesby chapel during the sermon and stood and argued with Mr. 
Lake the preacher. The interrupter persisted preventing the service 
continuing, and Mr. Lake had to close the service and dismiss the 
people. The circuit could not let this go by; they summoned the man. 
He appeared before the magistrates and then at quarter sessions, and 
was fined £40 and his own costs. But the case cost the circuit £60!! 

A new chapel was opened here on 10th January, 1822. 


NOTE 
1. “History of Methodism in Great Yarmouth,” A. Watmough. p. 209. 
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SCOLE 


It is an indication of the eighteenth century fame of the “White 
Hart” inn at Scole that Wesley refers to Diss—‘‘I had appointed to 
preach at Diss, a town near Scole.” Indeed, the address of the 
market-town had been “‘near Scole Inn.” 

Wesley undoubtedly had a meal there when he left Colchester at 
7 a.m. on Christmas Eve, 1759, “Intending to ride about forty miles.” 
He reached the White Hart at 3 p.m. and decided to push on to 
Norwich, arriving there at 7 p.m., and spending Christmas in the city. 
Charles I also brake his fast here in 1671 on his way to Yarmouth. 
Built in 1655, the inn had a magnificent sign arched right across the 
road. It cost £1,075—a small fortune, and was ‘“The noblest signe post 
in England,” declared Sir Thomas Browne. There was also a round 
bed to sleep ‘‘30 or 40 soldiers’’. In its heyday forty coaches passed 
the White Hart daily and 150 horses and two to three hundred people 
needed refreshment any time of day of night. Flocks of turkeys, geese 
and animals, as well as wagons and carts, passed the busy tavern. The 
coaching era proper had begun in 1784 with the introduction of 
mail-coaches, drawn by four horses and carrying six inside passengers, 
and averaging 10 m.p.h. 

Although the great sign is gone it is easier here than anywhere to 
imagine Wesley arriving with his companion at the great hostelry 
amid the bustle of Christmas Eve. It was a Christmas card scene. Un- 
like when he came to Diss for his last visit, he would hardly be noticed 
amid the turmoil and shouting of servants and ostlers, the clattering 
of hooves on cobbles, the arrival of a brightly-painted, hamper- 
laden coach festooned with suspended poultry. The mellow post- 
horn would sound as the coach topped the hill on the Norwich side 
of the inn and the steaming, snorting horses would pull up outside 
the inn with brasses flashing and flanks foam-flecked. The mud- 
bespattered clergyman, intent on a quick meal and then pressing 
forward the eighteen miles to Norwich, would attract no attention. 

On 8th April, 1770, the house of Sarah Eastall was licensed at 
“Scole otherwise Osmondiston”’. William Driver and John Bishop, 
both woolcombers, signing the certificate. On 8th May, 1772, the 
house of John Mouser, was similarly licensed, Robert Norman 
signed; and on 19th December, 1778, Charles Loy of Dickleburgh, 
schoolmaster, licensed the house of “John Mouser, maltster, of 
Osmondiston.” 
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SHERINGHAM 


In October, 1783, Wesley visited Sheringham by diligence, 
travelling from Norwich. He then crossed the county to Lynn. 
Although he obviously did not go so far out of his normal route 
just to smell the sea breezes there is no record of him preaching or 
meeting a society. 

There was a Wesleyan chapel here in 1836. 


STOKEBSY 


On 20th May, 1801, the house of Daniel Bends, a labourer, was 
licensed for worship by the minister, William Vipond. Prayer and 
preaching meetings had been held in the cottage of John Davison 
and John Goulder but it was thought that when the house changed 
hands, the new landlord, James Norton, would stop this. However, 
Norton and his wife had been soundly converted at Filby, and soon 
brought all their family to the meetings in the house of their tenant 
Davison.! They greatly helped to build, in December, 1811, the 
chapel at Stokesby, with a schoolroom and chaise-house, by advanc- 
ing a ten-year loan of £300. When Norton died in 1829, his executors 
waived the considerable balance of monies due on the Martham and 
Filby chapels. The use of his wealth in promoting the Work of God 
would have earned Wesley’s blessing for he argued money is “fan 
excellent gift of God, answering the noblest. In the hands of His 
children, it is food for the hungry, drink for the thirsty, raiment for 
the naked.” 


NOTE 
1. “Hist. of Methodism in Great Yarmouth,” A. Watmough. p. 176. 
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SWAFFHAM 


Methodism had a humble birth at Swaffham—in a “house lately 
occupied as a dwelling-house consisting of two low rooms situate 
in the parish of Swaffham now in the tenure of Robert Goodrick, 
leather-cutter, as tenant of Mr. Brown;” licensed for preaching on 
27th January, 1772. On 2nd May, 1774, the house of Mary Goodrick 
spinster, was similarly licensed, and by 20th June, 1775, Robert 
Goodrick, now classed as a currier, was using his leather-house as a 
meeting place. Undoubtedly, the itinerant preachers from Norwich 
missioned the town as they roamed over their large circuit. 

Wesley passed through Swaffham on various occasions, such as 3rd 
October, 1788, when, leaving Lynn at 7 a.m. “in the coach oddly 
called the ‘Expedition’,” he reached Swaffham at 10, took tea, 
conversed, prayed, then set out again by coach for Dereham and 
Norwich along the turnpike road. 

Wesley’s final visit was on Monday, 18th October, 1790, when he 
stayed at Robert Goodrick’s house, where he records, ‘“‘a congre- 
gation was ready that filled the house, and seemed quite ready to 
receive instruction. But here neither could we procure any post- 
horses; so that we were obliged to take a single-horse chaise to Lynn.” 

The house of Robert Goodrick was licensed for preaching on 
24th December, 1801. William Rounce witnessed. 

Samuel Newham, the prosperous builder and Methodist stalwart 
of Lynn, licensed a house which he owned at Swaffham for preaching, 
on 15th December, 1809, Richard Paterson, superintendent at Lynn 
applied. 

The Swaffham circuit was founded in 1813 from Lynn, and it 
formed the Downham circuit in 1827, and the Dereham circuit in 
1881. 

The present chapel was built in 1813, and in 1836 the Primitive 
Methodists also had a meeting-house here. 


THETFORD | 


We do not know how Methodism began in Thetford but there is 
no record of Wesley personally having a hand in it; although he 
passed through the town often he does not appear to have preached 
or attempted to start a society. However, as he was riding through in 
November, 1757, a man, Andrew Rolph, invited him to visit 
Lakenheath, where John Evans had built a preaching-house in 
August. Later, Rolph apparently fell away, but when Wesley was 
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preaching at Lakenheath in 1771, he sat in tears as the little clergy- 
man “enforced Our Lord’s words, ‘He who setteth his hand to the 
plough, and looketh back, is not fit for the kingdom of God.’” 
Rolph may well have thought the text was aimed at him, and in 1790 
he was again a member at Lakenheath. 

Wesley accepted the invitation to go to the heathland village, and 
formed a deep friendship with John Evans, so that he paid fourteen 
visits, often involving difficult journeys over the windswept breckland. 
The friendship of Evans and Wesley was that of a great leader moving 
from end to end of the kingdom in a mighty religious awakening 
and a godly man nurturing a little society in his own village—the 
warrior in the forefront of battle and the man who ‘abode by the 
stuff’. 

When Evans died he left the preaching-house and £40 to his 
“friend John Wesley.”’ Somehow it passed out of Methodist hands 
and has just recently been pulled down. 

In December, 1758, Wesley recommended the Rev. Martin Madan, 
who was then at Thetford, as curate for Lakenheath.! Madan was a 
born mimic and brilliant young lawyer. He had once gone to hear 
Wesley preach with the idea of ‘“‘taking him off” to his friends, but 
he was converted and later ordained through the influence of the 
Countess of Huntingdon. She had got him to preach in many 
Norwich churches in 1757, and he was very popular. 

John Hickling, minister at Bury St. Edmunds, licensed a “‘Barn 
lately converted into a chapel in the parish of St. Mary.” That was 
on 20th December, 1792. A Methodist chapel was licensed in St. 
Cuthbert’s parish on 16th February, 1804; Martin Vaughan was 
superintendent. 

The Thetford circuit was formed from Lynn in 1797, William 
Timperley and John Cricket being its first ministers. It united with 
the Bury St. Edmunds circuit 1791-96; took over that circuit 1797- 
1812, and formed the Littleport circuit in 1808 and the Mildenhall 
circuit in 1839. A Wesleyan chapel was built in 1830. 


NOTE 
1. Wesley’s Journal. Vol. IV. p. 295. 
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WALSINGHAM 


Wesley went on from Wells to New Walsingham where a society 
had been formed in 1779. He preached at 2 p.m. (30th October, 1781), 
and then visited the Augustinian priory and the Francisan friary, 
observing of the latter, “the cloisters and chapel whereof are almost 
entire.” The Evangelist remarked on Henry VIII’s lack of “virtue 
or public spirit’? in allowing such noble buildings to “run to ruin”. 
Possibly he thought as Cranmer and Latimer had proposed that they 
could have been used for schools or hospitals. 

A Wesleyan chapel was opened here in 1793, William Denton 
being the minister, obtaining the licence on 3rd June, 1794, for “a 
newly erected building called Chapel’’. Myles records the first chapel in 
1782. It was a small building which later became two cottages (one was 
rented by a shepherd and then his widow for many years). One cottage 
was eventually turned into a stable for the minister’s horse. 

The Walsingham circuit was formed in 1791. 

From Walsingham, Wesley went the next day to Lynn, probably 
going via Fakenham where he may have stayed the night. From Lynn 
he returned to London. He had travelled by chaise 350 miles in 
twelve days, visited at least eight societies, preaching once or twice 
to each. Not bad going for a man of seventy-eight years! But when 
he was seventy-one he covered 280 miles by chaise, and transacted 
his business in Bristol, all in FORTY-EIGHT HOURS! 


WELLS 


Methodism in Wells probably began when the house of Ann 
Miller was licensed as a meeting-house on 3rd May, 1772. Thomas 
Mendham, minister of the Gospel, at Briston, applied for the licence, 
and the witnesses were Thomas Gunton (a staunch Methodist 
supporter in north-Norfolk, who licensed the house of Mary Frankling 
at Fakenham), Henry Rice and John Walker. On the 13th May, 1775, 
Mendham obtained a licence for the house of Francis Spooner, and on 
Ist January, 1780, for a house occupied by Mr. Anger belonging to 
William Fox, near Church Marsh. 

Wesley came from Fakenham on Tuesday, 30th October, 1781. 
He describes the town as “a considerable seaport’, where Miss 
Frankling “had opened a door, by preaching abroad, though at peril 
of her life.”” Wesley had a long talk with one of her helpers, whom he 
found ‘“‘very sensible, and much devoted to God.” She told him 
that till the Methodists came there were only female teachers, but 
there were six of them within a dozen miles of Wells. They were all 
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members of the Church of England. 


The Evangelist preached at 10 a.m. in ‘“‘a small neat preaching 
house.” This is thought to be on the east side of Chapel Yard, which 
was known in 1813 as ‘‘Ranters Yard.” 

The Wesleyan Mid-Norfolk Mission Chapel Trust Schedule shows 
that a chapel was opened at Wells in 1787. It was in use until after 
Methodist Union and in 1949 became the local library in Station 
Road. Mr. Purchas’s history of Wells indicates that the site, in 1745, 
was occupied by a public-house owned by Henry Beeting, which 
changed hands and name, becoming the “Rose and Crown.” In 
1808, the property came into the possession of Thomas Dewing, a 
miller of Little Walsingham, and on 5th April that year, William 
Gilpin, minister at Walsingham, obtained a mortgage on the property 
including a piece of adjoining land. A trust deed was executed on 24th 
June, and on 8th August, Corbett Cooke, Methodist minister at 
Walsingham, applied for the licence, with Peter Thargust and Henry 
Barningham making up the trustees. Although the building is 
described in the licence and trust deed as newly-erected it could well 
have been a conversion of the public-house. 

On 13th May, 1786, a house formerly used as an engine-room 
belonging to Peter Silence, mariner, was hired by William Weldrill 
and others and licensed for worship. Weldrill was a Methodist. 

The lower room of a house occupied by “Elenor Bailey, wife of 
Edward Bailey, mariner at sea, in H.M. service,”’ was licensed on 
16th August, 1809. William Gamble was the owner, but Corbett 
Cooke, again, obtained the licence. 

The significance of these licences is not known; possibly the chapel 
was too small or was being altered. 

January, 1799, was a bitter month; Parson Woodforde records 
the worst for sixty years, A labourer, James Beckham, returning to 
Letheringsett from Wells, missed his way in the deep snow and fell 
into a lime pit and died, “not being able from the Tempestuous Fall 
and Drifting of the Snow to recover his legs.”” At Weston Longville 
snow drifts were fifteen feet deep, and the frost was so severe turnips 
had to be split with a beetle and wedge. 

Methodism certainly had a good hold in Wells which became the 
head of a circuit formed from Lynn, but this did not work and it 
became part of the Walsingham circuit the same year (1791) with 
Thomas Broadbent and Jasper Winsom as its first ministers. 

Wesley’s “considerable seaport” is now much diminished by 
silting in the harbour. 
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Preaching-House Certificates for Norfolk 
Societies 


In numerous cases the earliest records of Methodist activities in a 
village or town are the certificates licensing houses for preaching. 
The following pages give what instances can be discovered for the 
county. 

The persecution of Nonconformists by the High Church Party 
and the State with the Act of Uniformity, the Conventicle and Five 
Mile Acts, was alleviated by the two Indulgences proclaimed by 
Charles II (1662 and 1672), whereby Nonconformists were allowed 
to licence preachers and preaching-places. As this was not an Act of 
Parliament, but an exercise of the King’s prerogative, it was none too 
secure. However, the Toleration Act of 1689, legalised this arrange- 
ment, giving some security from molestation providing a licence 
had been obtained. The fee was sixpence. 

The following extract from the Haverhill Parish Book shows what 
happened if no licence was held :— 

“January 5th, 1761. Ordered that the Churchwardens and Overseers 
do go to the owner or occupier of the houses, barns, or other places 
where the itinerant teachers hold forth, and demand of them a proper 
licence for the place or places they so hold forth in, and if no licence 
is produced, then the said Churchwardens and Overseers shall indict 
them at the next quarter sessions to be held at Bury, and the next 
general quarter sessions to be held at Chelmsford, as a common 
nuisance.” 

These licensing certificates are still preserved, but unfortunately, 
they usually state “for Protestant Dissenters” and only rarely state 
the denomination. It has been possible to identify the denomination 
as Methodist if an itinerant minister applied. So, the following are 
but a few of the licences granted to the early Methodists. 

Barns, hay-houses, a leather-house, kitchens, as well as houses 
were used. Sometimes houses were fitted up or converted for the 
purpose of preaching, and Matthew Bagshaw, one of Wesley’s 
enthusiastic followers, adapted his cottage at Nottingham for services 
by cutting a large square in the bedroom floor and fitting a trapdoor, 
so that when Wesley visited them he stood on a table on the ground 
floor with his head through the trap door and preached to people 
in each room. John Stittle, a ‘Ranter’, did the same in his house at 
Cambridge, much later. 
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The following is a typical preaching certificate :— 

“IT Samuel Andrews of the parish of Wighton in the county of 
Norfolk and diocese of Norwich, do hereby certify to the rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich, to his Vicar General in Spiritualls, 
to any other person or persons whom it doth or may concern, that a 
certain room called the kitchen in my dwellinghouse situate in the 
parish of Wighton aforesaid is by me designed and set apart as a place 
of religious worship for Protestant Dissenters according to the Act 
of Parliament in that case made and provided and I do hereby request 
and desire that the same may be registered accordingly. 

Witness my hand this nineteenth day of March in the year of 
Our Lord 1794. 

Samuel Andrews His mark 
Witness William Weldrill 
Josiah Hill” 


NOTE: 


We know this was a Methodist cause for Josiah Hill was Methodist 
minister at Walsingham. 
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ACLE. House of William Sparrow, labourer, licensed 27. 4. 1800, 
James Anderson, minister at Diss, applying. 

ATTLEBOROUGH. Wesley often passed through on his way to 
Norwich. In 1812 there was a Wesleyan chapel here, and a 
Primitive Methodist in 1836. The baptismal register of 1812 shows 
the large number of weavers in the town. 

AYLSHAM. A schoolroom, formerly a combers shop, hired by 
Richard Jex, farmer, licensed 20. 6. 1789, belonging to William 
Rackham of Ripton Hall. 

A newly-erected building belonging to Richard Jex, farmer, was 
licensed as a chapel for Methodists, 8. 10. 1789, Thomas Tattershall, 
minister at Norwich, applying. It was later sold to the Baptists. 
On Sunday evening, 13th March, 1808, Joseph King, the minister 
from Walsingham, was assaulted in the meeting-house here by 
men named Larke, Mileham, and others. They carried off the 
preacher by force to the Dog Inn. The case came before the Norwich 
Assizes in July the next year, and was settled with a public apology 
from the defendants who also paid the costs of the case. 

There was a Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapel here in 
1836. 

BEECHAMWELL. House of Ann Woods, widow, licensed 20. 6. 
1771, John Murray, minister at Norwich applying. 

BESTHORPE. House of Henry Pooling, licensed 10. 1i. 1799, 
James Buckley, minister at Diss, applying. 

BLAKENEY. Cottage occupied by Thomas Bond; owner Mary 
Hudson, licensed 17. 11. 1809, Corbett Cooke, minister at 
Walsingham, applying. 

BODHAM. House of Thomas Nicholls, licensed 23. 10. 1793, 
William Denton, minister at Walsingham, applying. 

BRESSINGHAM. House of Joshua Cattermole, licensed 17. 2. 1791, 
John Reynolds, minister at Norwich, applying. 

House of Thomas Noble, licensed 2. 4. 1799, James Buckley, 
minister at Diss, applying. 
Building erected by Henry Rush, licensed 12. 6. 1805. 

BRINTON. House of John Chaplin, licensed 24. 10. 1793, William 
Denton, minister at Walsingham, applying. 

BUNWELL. House of Susannah Edwards, licensed 6. 12. 1776, 
Thomas Atmore, minister, applying. 

BURGH ST. MARGARET. House of Robert Durrant, miller, 
licensed 8. 11. 1798, James Penman, minister at Norwich, applying. 

BURNHAM MARKET. House of Margaret Foster, widow, hired 
by William Weldrill and others, licensed 13. 5. 1786. 
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BURNHAM OVERY. House of Elizabeth Miller, widow, licensed 
18. 5. 1793, William Denton, minister at Great Walsingham, 
applying. 

BURNHAM SUTTON. House of William Watts, licensed 5. 1. 1799, 
Benjamin Leggatt, minister at Walsingham, applying. 

House of John Handcock, licensed 14. 4. 1802. 
Chapel built 1828. 

BURNHAM THORPE. House of Charles Kemp, licensed 4. 6. 1802. 

CARLTON COLVILLE. House of William Fulcher, farmer, 
licensed 20. 10. 1780, John Moon, minister at Norwich, applying. 
(Then shown as Norfolk.) 

CASTLE ACRE. House used by Robert Goodrick of Swaffham, 
licensed 9. 5. 1782, by William Nowbogin, worstead weaver, of 
St. Edmund’s parish, Norwich. 

CAWSTON. Chapel owned by William Dewing, licensed 13. 11. 1816, 
John Reynolds, minister at Norwich, applying. 

CLEY. House of Elizabeth Smith, licensed 7. 1. 1792, Thomas 
Broadbent, minister at Walsingham, applying. 

We learn from Mary Hardy’s “Diary” that in July, 1796, she went 
to the Cley meeting from Letheringsett to hear Mrs. Proudfoot 
preach. The next day the woman preacher went “to take tea”’ at 
Letheringsett. 

House of Elizabeth Miller, tenant of John Johnson of Weybourne, 
licensed 3. 1. 1799, Zebulon Rouse of Letheringsett, witnessed. 
Methodist chapel, owned by Mr. Cubitt of Sheringham, and 
occupied by Elizabeth Smith, licensed 24. 10. 1799. When she died 
in September, 1803 Mary Hardy went to the service and Caleb 
Simmons, minister at Walsingham, preached. 

COLKIRK. House of Henry Hammond, labourer, licensed, 31.10. 
1775, Thomas Mendham, minister at Briston, applying. 

CORPUSTY. House of Thomas Trowse, glover, licensed for a 
congregation of Methodists, 20.11.1790, John Reynolds, minister 
at Cherry Lane chapel, Norwich, applying. 

CROMER. There was a Wesleyan chapel in West Street, in 1836. 

DOCKING. Barn belonging to Charles Andrews, general carrier, 
licensed 4.7.1781, Thomas Mendham, minister at Briston, applying. 

EAST HARLING. House of William Gaut, tailor, licensed 29.3.1797, 
Thomas Rogerson, minister at Diss, applying. 

“Certain house or building formerly used as an outhouse and now 
called a Methodist chapel” owned by John Grief, bricklayer, 
licensed 24.2.1798. 
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EAST RUDHAM. Small barn belonging to James Smith, licensed 
11.12.1809, John Griffin, minister at Lynn, applying. 

ELLINGHAM nr. Bungay. House of Samuel Kent, labourer, 
tenant; Richard Gowing, owner; licensed 11.5.1809, Isaac 
Bradnack, minister at Diss, applying. 

FELTWELL. Oak Tree Farm, Henry Whiteman, farmer, licensed 
28.6.1802. 

FERSFIELD. House of Francis Rye, licensed 3.4.1799, James 
Buckley, minister at Diss, applying. 

GAYWOOD. House of Robert Elmore; tenant, Thomas Wakefield, 
licensed 26.12.1800. 

GOODERSTONE. House of William Howell, farmer, licensed 
14.2.1772. John Floyd and John Undrell, ministers at Norwich, 
applying. 

GREAT BIRCHAM. House owned by Lord Cholmondeley; 
tenant, Edmund Royce, shoemaker, licensed 11.11.1809, John 
Griffin, minister at Lynn, applying. 

GREAT ELLINGHAM. House of Jacob Walkin, licensed 26.1.1773, 
John Perowne, minister at Norwich, applying. 

House of John Moore, licensed 1.10.1794, Alexander Suter, 
minister at Norwich, applying. 

GREAT RYBURGH. House of Samuel Buckle, licensed 24.10.1775, 
Thomas Mendham, minister at Briston, applying. 

GRIMSTON. House of John Cease, licensed 2.5.1801. 

HADDISCOE. Methodist chapel the property of William Sewell, 
Licensed 11.1.1799. 

House of William Lamb, farmer, licensed 6.3.1780, Samuel 
Bardsley, minister at Norwich (made one of Wesley’s ‘Inoser 
Cabinet’ in later life), applying. 

HARDLEY. House of Edward Fisk, shoemaker, licensed 6.3.1788, 
Joseph Harper, minister at Norwich, applying. 

HARDWICK. House of William Vipond was licensed 11.5.1765. 
Newly-erected building called chapel licensed 18.9.1806, David 
Vipond, jun., James Vipond, James Aldis and James Bassing- 
thwaight, signing. 

HEACHAM. House of William England, licensed 6.3.1780, Samuel 
Bardsley minister at Norwich, applying. 

House of Mr. Frost licensed 12.1.1810, John Griffin, minister at 
Walsingham, applying. 

HETHERSETT. House of Robert Baley, licensed 22.3.1792, William 

Shelmerdine, minister at Diss, applying. 
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Methodist chapel, licensed 1.10.1817, Barnard Slater, minister at 
Norwich, applying. 

HILGAY. House of William Housden, licensed 1811. 

HINDOLVESTONE. House of John Fox, licensed 31.12.1802 and 
again 1.2.1803. 

HOCKHAM. House of William England, licensed 6.3.1780, Samuel 
Bardsley, minister at Norwich, applying. 

HOLT. “Part of house or lean-to in tenure of Thomas Spicer’, 
belonging to Thomas Gunton, licensed 31.7.1783. Probably because 
of this meeting-house on 6th July, 1783, Mary Hardy’s “Diary” 
states that “a mob raised at Holt a riot on account of the Methodist 
meeting in the town.” The Diary also states that in August, “some 
of the rioters were taken into custody by the Methodists.” 

House of John Mason, licensed 4.2.1793, Charles Bond, minister 
at Norwich, applying. 

Holt circuit formed from Walsingham in 1815. There was a 
Wesleyan and Primitive chapel here in 1836. 

HORNING. Low room (room on ground floor), rented by Stephen 
Webster off William Guy, collarmaker, licensed 14.12.1779, 
Thomas Loo, landlord, Samuel Bardsley, minister at Norwich, 
applying. 

HORSFORD. Methodist chapel owned by Edward Fowler, John 
Scarnett and Christopher Holmes; licensed 24.6.1807. 

HORSHAM ST. FAITHS. House of George Willimot, bricklayer, 
licensed 4.11.1803. 

HORSTEAD. Mary Hardy’s Diary records that a Methodist 
preacher came here in July, 1777. It is not known if a society was 
started. 

HUNSTANTON. Cottage with Mary Smith as occupier; owner, 
William Tilney; licensed 16.5.1809, Marmaduke Revell, minister 
at Thetford, and William Gilpin, applying. 

HUNWORTH. House of Elizabeth Frankling, licensed 9.6.1774. 
Thomas Mendham, minister at Briston, applying. 

House of Charles Swallow, licensed 19.7.1792, John Reynolds, 
minister at Norwich, applying. 

LETHERINGSETT. House of Zebulon Rouse, formerly a granary, 
adjoining his dwelling in the Street (near the present post office), 
licensed 13.10.1798, Francis Collier, minister at Norwich, applying. 
House of Elizabeth Bullock, widow, licensed 18.11.1808. Mary 
Hardy’s “Diary” records, 9th December, 1808. “Mr. King our 
travelling preacher came to dinner. We opened a meeting house at 
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Elizabeth Bullock’s for divine worship. Mr. King preached from 
Acts 11.47”. 

LINGWOOD. House of Thomas Whinter, licensed 7.6.1799, James 
Anderson, minister at Norwich, applying. 

MATTISHALL. There was a Methodist society here in 1789, for 
Parson Woodforde, of Weston Longville in his diary (Vol. III. 
p. 93), writes, ““Nancy had note from Mrs. Boothie, as it came by 
Tooley who goes most Sundays to Mattishall Methodist meeting 
we cannot return an answer till tomorrow.” Sunday 29.3.1789. It 
might have been this chapel which Rev. Robert Key found 
abandoned in 1831. 

METHWOLD. House of William Frost, farmer, licensed 14.2.1772, 
John Floyd, John Undrell, ministers at Norwich, applying. 

A room hired by John Rudderham, carpenter, and Thomas 
Larner, shoemaker, in the house of Richard Roof, licensed 
PHO RAE 

A barn, situated at the south end of dwellinghouse of John Curtis, 
maltster, licensed, 10.4.1802. 

Methodist chapel licensed 14.9.1808. 

Methwold circuit formed from Thetford 1872. 

NEEDHAM nr. Diss. House of James Pratt, licensed 16.7.1798, 
John Vipond, minister at Diss, William Abrowen and John Dye 
signing. 

NORTH CREAKE. House of Robert Hendry, licensed 16.4.1802. 

NORTH WALSHAM. Methodist chapel belonging to Richard 
Colls, grocer, licensed 17.11.1797. 

House of John Reynolds, minister, licensed 3.5.1802. North 
Walsham circuit formed from Norwich in 1813. 
In 1836 there was a Wesleyan and also a Primitive chapel here. 

NORTHWOLD. House of William Frost, licensed 3.4.1779, Joseph 
Pilmoor, minister at Norwich, applying. 

NORTON. House of James Beckum, licensed 12.6.1790, John 
Reynolds, minister at Norwich, applying. 

OLD BUCKENHAM. House licensed 7.3.1788. 
Chapel belonging to Charles Woodcock, licensed April, 1792, 
William Shelmerdine, minister at Diss, applying. 

RUDHAM. Chapel built in 1824. 

SAHAM. Chapel built 1818. 


SEDGEFORD. House of Zechariah Horn, husbandman, licensed 
6.4.1780, John Accutt, minister at Norwich, applying. 
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SHARRINGTON. House of William Bangay, cordwainer, licensed 
18.5.1792, William Denton, minister at Great Walsingham, 
applying. 

SHIPDHAM. Chapel built 1824. 

SHROPHAM. House of Elizabeth Buttingham, licensed 10.11.1799, 
James Buckley, minister at Diss, applying. 

House of John Richardson, farmer, licensed 20.5.1801, James 
Anderson, minister at Diss, applying. 

SNETTERTON. House of William Loveday, carpenter, licensed for 
Methodists, 13.4.1789, John Woodrow and Richard Reece, 
ministers at Norwich, applying. 

SNETTISHAM. Building of William Vasey known as Methodist 
chapel licensed, 25.7.1801. 

SOUTH CREAKE. House of William Glover, not inhabited, 
licensed 15.3.1774, Thomas Mendham, minister at Briston; 
applying. ‘ 

Meeting-house erected by Miss Ann Glover and Miss Martha 
Glover, spinsters, licensed, 20.5.1779 Thomas Mendham minister 
at Briston, applying. Browne’s “History of Congregationalism in 
Norfolk and Suffolk,” states they were church people, who 
““pitying the neglected and ignorant inhabitants, at their own cost 
built a chapel capable of holding 250 persons.” But Tbomas 
Mendham was a Methodist. The Baptists later took over the Chapel. 

STOKE FERRY. House newly fitted up in Stoke Street, of John 
Matsell, corn merchant of Lynn, licensed 18.10.1791, William 
Jenkins, minister at Lynn, applying. 

SOUTH RUNCTON. House of John Barnes, licensed 22.12.1809, 
Richard Patterson, minister at Lynn, applying. 

SWANNINGTON. House of Hannah Lubbock, licensed 20.1.1817, 
John Reynolds, minister at Norwich, applying. 

TERRINGTON ST. JOHN. House of Thomas Block, licensed 
1.11.1777, William Moore, minister at Lynn, applying. 

THORNHAM. House occupied by Samuel Herring, baker; owner, 
William Rose; licensed 17.11.1809, John Griffin minister at Lynn, 
applying. 

THORPE Nr. Haddiscoe. House of William Sewell, licensed 11.1. 
1799, James Penman, minister at Norwich, applying. 

THURLTON. House of Simon Crisp, farmer, licensed 10.6.1775, 
William Moore, preacher at Norwich, applying. A barn belonging 
to him was also licensed on 7th July that year. 

Mary Sewell of Thurlton, became a local preacher at twenty and 
risked her life preaching to mobs in Yarmouth. She was in great 
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demand as a preacher, and spent herself in service after but two 
years of intense activity, died in October, 1786. 

THURNE. House of James Baley, licensed 12.9.1798, James 
Anderson, minister at Norwich, applying. 

TIBENHAM. On Ist June, 1766, Francis Osborn licensed the house 
of Thomas Archer. Osborn is thought to be a Methodist. 

TITCHWELL. House of John Rowe, labourer, licensed 18.10.1775. 
Thomas Mendham, minister at Briston, applying. 

House of John Oakes, mariner, licensed 8.6.1780. Thos. Mendham 
applying. 

TROWSE. NEWTON. Daniel Bumstead, minister, and Samue 
Johnson licensed the house of the latter on 16.7.1765. 

UPWELL, House of William Abraham, cooper, licensed 20.3.1802. 
House of Thomas Tuck, jun., farmer, in part of parish called Small 
Load, licensed 5.2.1803. 

Newly-erected house of Thomas Tuck, jun., in part callec 
Nordelph, licensed 27.7.1805. 

Methodist chapel adjoining house of Thomas Tuck, jun., farmer. 
in Small Load, licensed 28.11.1807. 

WALPOLE ST. PETER. House of William Bell, tenant; owned by 
Augustus Brown; licensed 12.12.1809, Corbett Cooke, minister 
at Walsingham, applying. 

WATTON. There was a Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapel 
here in 1836. 

WELBORNE. House of Robert Smalls, licensed 28.2.1816, John 
Reynolds, minister at Norwich, applying. 

WELLINGHAM. House of Isaac Goodrick, carpenter, licensed 
1951791. 

WELNEY. House of John Badger. licensed 2.10.1777, William 
Moore, minister at Lynn, applying. 

WESTON LONGVILLE. Parson Woodforde’s diary for 27th April 
1801, ““A Methodist Meeting we heard today is held at Whisson’: 
House on Sundays—very near us.” 

WIGGENHALL ST. GERMANS. House hired by Joseph Jecks, of 
Corporation of Lynn, licensed 9.6.1786, Charles Bland, minister 
at Lynn, applying. 

House of Joseph Bennett, tenant; owner John Raven; licensec 
4.4.1809, Richard Patterson, minister at Lynn, applying. 
Chapel built 1811. | 

WIGHTON. Kitchen of Samuel Andrews, licensed 19.3.1794 

Josiah Hill, minister at Walsingham, applying. 
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WINFARTHING. House of Thomas Pilgrim, shopkeeper, licensed 
11.2.1773, John Perowne, minister, applying. 

House of Robert Goldspink, licensed 1770, Thomas Pilgrim and 
John Doggett, applying. 

Recently-erected chapel in part of parish called SHORT GREEN, 
owned by James Fox, licensed 16.12 1809. 

WINTERTON. The house of Ann Kemp was licensed for preaching 
in 1811, and a chapel built in 1814, but the deed of land was not 
properly drawn up and the building was lost. 

WITCHINGHAM. Butchers shop of William Drewry, licensed 
28.12.1816, John Reynolds, minister at Norwich, applying. 

WYMONDHAM. Although Wesley does not mention the town he 
must often have passed through it. There was a Wesleyan chapel 
here in 1836. 
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Early Lay Preachers of Norfolk 


Of the early Methodist preachers only a few were from Norfolk; 
among them were— 
CHARLES ATMORE, author of “The Methodist Memorial’, 
(1871). Born at Heacham in August, 1759, he moved to Haddiscoe 
(where he was flogged by his foster parents for getting converted), 
and became an itinerant preacher. He was appointed by Wesley 
a junior minister on the Norwich circuit, and ordained by him for 
Scotland in 1786. In March, 1790, the Founder told him that the 
Sunday Schools he had started in Newcastle were “one of the best 
institutions which have been seen in Europe for some centuries.” 
In 1784, when Atmore was visiting Norfolk, he met Wesley at Norwich 
He was included in the Legal Hundred when only twenty-four years 
old, and had a large part to play in the counsels of Methodism after 
Wesley’s death. He was President of Conference. Atmore died in 
1826. 
CHARLES MARTIN was born at Filby in 1771. He began preaching 
in 1795, and came on trial as an itinerant in 1797, working on the 
Walsingham circuit. He died in July, 1799, aged but twenty-eight, at 
Biddenham on the Bedford circuit. 
W. PEARSON. of Great Yarmouth began travelling as a preacher 
in 1799 and was still working in 1826. 
JOHN VIPOND was admitted on trial as an itinerant preacher by 
Conference in 1797. He travelled but two years and died of a fever. 
WILLIAM VIPOND appears as a local preacher at Hardwick in 
1797. It would appear to be him who ministered on the Diss circuit 
1797-8, and at Yarmouth in 1799. In 1800, he went to Norwich to 
fill a ministerial vacancy for a few weeks, but was so liked and gifted, 
he became a most successful itinerant for eleven years, dying at 
Newbury, Berkshire, aged thirty-three. 
MARK WILLIS was a native of Norwich, admitted by Conference 
on trial in 1788. He was at Bury St. Edmunds in 1791, and died in 
1795. 
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CONCLUSION 


Wesley paid over forty visits to Norfolk between July, 1754 and 
October, 1790, most of them in the autumn or winter, There was a 
general pattern of development in the Norfolk societies, beginning 
usually with opposition, ridicule and slow growth (Norwich was 
different in this respect). Then came a period of tension and division 
within the societies caused by the doctrinal differences, mostly 
Calvinistic and Antinomian. With this went erratic fluctuations in 
membership, even the cessation of societies, as the eighteenth century 
and the life of the Founder advanced came calm and steady progress, 
accompanied by acceptance and often respect. 

To the end Wesley regarded his societies as part of the Established 
Church, and not Dissenters. Proclaiming himself a high churchman, 
he frequently declaimed again Dissent (Whitefield was broader in 
spirit than Wesley for he rejoiced in the wide fellowship of all 
believers), but the treatment Wesley received from the Anglican 
church over so many years, drove him to steps and outlook which 
made Dissent a fact. When Charles protested to his brother after 
the ordinations at Bristol of bishops for America in 1782, about which 
he had not been consulted, he repudiated his own line about, 
“‘Heathenish priests and mitred infidels.” saying that he knew of 
only one “‘mitred infidel.” 

John replied, ‘““Your verse is sad truth. I see fifty times more of 
England than you do; and I find few exceptions to it.” 

This hardly sounds like a high churchman talking! Although 
publicly John tried to keep up the pretence of union with the Estab- 
lished church he had himself usurped episcopal functions and acted as 
a Dissenter. For instance, in November, 1787, he recorded after 
consulting Mr. Clulow, his legal adviser, ‘about the execrable Act 
called the Conventicle Act....we were both clearly convinced that it 
was the safest way to license all our chapels, and all our travelling 
preachers not as Dissenters, but simply ‘preachers of the Gospel’.” 
The form of words made no difference, the fact of registering 
preachers and places made for Dissent, as Whitefield well knew when 
he registered his new chapel in Tottenham Court Road in 1756, as a 
Dissenting place of worship—although worship was “according to 
the forms of the C. of E.” The Countess of Huntingdon took refuge 
under the same Act for her Connexion. 

The respect accorded Wesley in old age is best shown in his last 
visit to the Eastern Counties in October, 1790. Up to eighty years 
Wesley bore his age wonderfully, but in the last eight years of his 
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life, the infirmities of age increased and he wrote, “I am an old mar 
decayed from head to foot.” He had to be supported in the pulpit 
the strain of his “unparalleled labours” had broken up an amazingly 
resilient constitution and he recorded. “‘My eyes are dim; my right 
hand shakes much; my mouth is hot and dry every morning. |] 
have a lingering fever almost every day. My motion is weak and slow.” 


At Colchester, the diarist Crabb Robinson of Bury, then agec 
fifteen, heard Wesley preach in the great round meeting-house. 
recording, ““His feeble voice was barely audible. But his reverend 
countenance especially his long white locks, formed a picture neve1 
to be forgotten. There was a vast crowd of lovers and admirers. I 
was for the most part pantomime, but the pantomime went to the 
heart. Of the kind I never saw anything comparable to it in after 
lite: @ 


It is truly remarkable, but these infirmities did not stop him travel- 
ling the length of the country: from Stroud to Aberdeen when 
eighty-seven! and in the last year of his life. Despite the weakness 
of age his last week-end in Norfolk would have done credit to a 
young man—on Saturday, 16th October, Wesley preached two 
sermons, one at Loddon and one at Norwich. On Sunday, he 
administered the sacrament to 250 persons at 7 a.m.: preached at 
2 p.m. and 5.30 p.m., and on Monday, as there was no coach, with 
his companion he took a two-horse post chaise to Dereham. Here he 
administered communion. Unable to change horses he took the 
same animals to Swaffham. He looked for fresh horses having 
preached in Robert Goodrick’s house. Finding none they took a 
single-horse chaise to Lynn. It was windy and raining. Wesley 
arrived wet and chilled, having travelled forty-four miles along what 
is now the A.47 road. Yet he said he forgot “‘this little inconvenience’ 
in the face of a warm Christian welcome. 


On February, 23rd, the next year, he preached his last sermon and 
died on March 2nd, 1791, having tried once again to sing, “T’l 
Praise my Maker while I’ve breath.” 


Much of the record of the coming of Methodism to Norfolk is 
the story of the visits of this mighty little man, who, in a Century 
of Leaders: Nelson, the Pitts, Washington, Wellington, Voltaire. 
Frederick of Prussia, Fox, was not excelled. In preaching he ranked 
second to that Prince of Preachers, Whitefield; in hymn-writing, he 
came second to his brother Charles, but he yielded to no one in his 
capacity to organise. He admitted (or claimed), “I know this is the 
peculiar talent which God has given to me.”’ And Professor G. M 
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Trevelyan ranks him, “One of the greatest missionaries and greatest 
religious organisers of all history.” 

The conservative leader of a religious revolution was slow to 
accept innovations; he loved precedent and hated novelty, yet, when 
he saw the Hand of God in the novelty his practical common-sense 
and utter dedication made him adopt and develop it with enthusiasm 
for the advancement of his Master’s work. So, field preaching, lay 
preachers, class meetings, love-feasts, watch-night services, women 
preachers, and possibly the circuit system, became attractive 
features of Methodism. 

John Wesley is reputed to have travelled 250,000 miles over the 
wretched tracks and roads of eighteenth century Britain; to have 
preached 52,400 sermons; between 1738 and his death he wrote 233 
books and pamphlets and helped to produce some 200 more; he 
maintained an immense correspondence, and organised wide schemes 
for relieving the plight of the poor and jobless. He also managed his 
own business affairs with enviable efficiency. He gave away his 
fortune as it came to him. His asceticism was as rigid as of a monk; 
at times he slept on boards, ate bread only, and rose for most of his 
life at 4 a.m. preaching regularly at 5 a.m. His compassion for his 
fellows started the great humanitarian movements—the New 
Philanthropy. He was far ahead of his Age in many of his attitudes 
to education and social problems. What he stubbornly regarded as a 
society within the Church of England had 60,000 members at his 
death, apart from adherents, and by the end of the century had become 
a Dissenting church. Methodism had arrested national decay and 
injected new life into Christianity. It gave inward-looking Dissenting 
churches a fresh evangelistic impulse—in the early 1790’s J. C. and 
J. Ryland, Baptist ministers in Northampton, started services in fifty 
Midland villages where there had been no evangelistic preaching! 
And Dr. Dale points out concerning English Congregationalism, “A 
passion for evangelistic work was taking possession of church after 
church, and by the end of the century the old meeting-houses were 
crowded; many had to be enlarged and new ones erected.” 

How different is this from the comment in the Wattisfied Church 
Book in the early part of the same century! 

Moreover, the revival under the Holy Spirit, broke the lethargy 
of the Established Church, purified and invigorated it so that the 
piety and energy of its ministers were unsurpassed. 

To those looking across the Channel to the result of the French 
Revolution, Wesley, the Apostle of Inward Emancipation, had 
demonstrated true freedom. The Methodist movement had cleansed 
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a literature which, since the Restoration, had been marked by its 
foulness, and it awoke in the hearts of the people a spirit of moral 
zeal, blended with a desire to remove ignorance and alleviate poverty 
and suffering. 

In this great work Wesley had been supported at first by a band of 
workers that soon grew to be a small army. They too pioneered, 
laboured, suffered. These pages have told of many such. Of his 
“officers”, the itinerant preachers, many laid down their lives for the 
Gospel; “‘saving others they could not save themselves.” Some lived 
out only half their days, dying early from exposure, under-nourish- 
ment and over-exertion. Of a list of 218 early preachers, 113 had 
to give up, and of the remaining 105, more than half died prematurely. 
They laboured throughout this county, but their names are mostly 
lost to us. Would that we knew more of their sacrificial efforts. 
We can but honour them, even as we honour Wesley, in bringing 
Methodism to Norfolk. 
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